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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE EVICTED TENANTS. 


Wuen Mr. John Morley appointed the Mathew Commission to 
inquire into, and to report upon, the facts of the Evicted Tenants’ 
question in Ireland, we were told with something like a flourish of 
trumpets that he ‘meant business.” Considering the alleged 
urgency and peculiar character of the question he had undertaken 
to settle, it cannot be said that the right honourable gentleman has 
shown anything like undue haste in dealing with it. But at 
last, eighteen months after taking office, the Chief Secretary is 
on the point of showing his hand, and the country will soon under- 
stand the price which has to be paid for Gladstonian patronage of 
the Plan of Gampaign. Whatever may be the fate of the Govern- 
ment proposals, the time is at least opportune for considering the 
whole question. We have passed beyond the stage of vice-regal 
commissions, of private members’ bills, and platform declamation. 
A responsible Government has undertaken an attempt to settle the 
question, and although their proposals may be immoral, revolu- 
tionary, and novel, any effort to deal with a state of affairs at once 
dangerous and extraordinary ought to be fairly considered and 
judged. It is my object to do so in this paper. I have personally 
witnessed many sad eviction scenes. I have seen the evicted tenants 
living their miserable and wretched lives. I moved and carried in 
the House of Commons the clause in the Land Purchase Bill now 
known as Section 13 of the Act, under which about two hundred, 
at least, of these unfortunate sufferers have been reinstated in 
their homes. I have every desire to see this sad chapter in Irish 
history closed. But in a matter of so much moment, and in the face 
of demands and proposals novel and unprecedented in their character, 
the whole ground must be surveyed. We must know what we are 
asked to do. We must see how far Mr. Morley and his friends 
propose to carry us. 

Within a period of thirteen years two great agrarian uprisings 
have taken place in Ireland. The Land League, founded at Irish- 
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town, co. Mayo, in 1879, shook Irish society to its very founda- 
tions. It was accompanied by an outburst of savage crime disgraceful 
to a civilised country, and it was only suppressed by an exercise of 
authority which filled our convict prisons and kept the hangman 
busy. It was succeeded in 1886. by an organisation which was quite 
as illegal, but far more skilfully worked. The League declared 
war against rent. The Plan of Campaign organisers chose their 
ground more carefully. They declared against what it pleased them 
to describe as unjust rent. The League track was stained with 
blood. Something like one hundred agrarian murders took place 
during its period of supremacy. It is not possible to say the same 
thing of the Plan of Campaign period. For foul and unnatural 
murder boycotting was substituted. Life was made intolerable for 
thousands of men and women who had committed no crime—who 
had simply dared to be honest, dared to obey their consciences, and 
to do what they believed to be right. Under this cruel organisation 
all rights of citizenship ceased. Freedom of thought and action 
vanished, and anarchy prevailed over a great part of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught. When the smoke cleared away from the 
field of strife, when the Law, steadily enforced and worked, had 
beaten down opposition, and the forces of disorder had been routed, 
men set themselves to count the cost of these dreadful years. Amongst 
other things it was discovered that hundreds, if not thousands, of 
tenants had been evicted from their holdings. They had simply lost 
everything. All the privileges conferred upon them by the Land Acts 
of 1870 and 1881 were gone. They were homeless and in despair ; 
ruined and broken men and women. Some of these men were leaders 
in the fight and deserve little sympathy. Others were mere dumb 
driven cattle. They had joined in with the Plan. They had 
obeyed orders. They had been coerced into wrongdoing; and in 
a dim sort of way they believed they had been fighting for Ireland. 
It fell to Mr. Gladstone, Lord Spencer, and Mr. Forster to deal 
with the Land League. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Arthur Balfour 
had to face the Plan of Campaign. In the struggle against the 
League, Mr. Gladstone had at his back the whole of Great Britain 
and all that was best in Ireland itself. Unfortunately, before the 
second campaign had been entered upon, Mr. Gladstone and a very 
large section of his followers had gone over, bag and baggage, to 
the side of Mr. Parnell. Mr. Balfour’s task was thus rendered more 
difficult than it would otherwise have been. Nor have I ever been 
able to understand why this vo/te face should have taken place. A 
great leader and a great party might reasonably enough reverse 
their traditional policy on the question of the government of Ire- 
land. Why they should imagine that because they did so the moral 
code had also changed, is the inexplicable part of the business. I 
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have never been amongst those who condemned Mr. Gladstone for 
his great surrender in 1886. Sir Robert Peel changed as completely 
and as suddenly on the question of the Corn Laws, on the question 
of Reform, and on the Maynooth Grant. And although he was 
execrated at the time by many of his political friends, posterity has 
taken care of his name and fame, and has done him ample justice. 
But why because Mr. Gladstone became a convinced and enthusi- 
astic Home Ruler, and so many of his followers were born into that 
faith ina night, they should have patronised and helped an illegal 
conspiracy designed primarily, as Mr. Redmond has shown, to make 
the government of Ireland by Great Britain impossible, is and always 
must be a mystery.’ That they did patronise and help the Plan of 
Campaign is beyond all doubt. They attended the evictions conse- 
quent upon its adoption. They promised its dupes redress, ample and 
complete, in a not distant future. In this connection it would be 
easy to quote many Gladstonian speeches in Ireland. But Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre must answer for them all. Speaking at Galway and 


Drogheda, in December, 1889, the right honourable gentleman 
said— 


‘** These wholesale evictions, the syndicates of landlords to crush tenants, 
their use of the Crimes Act to imprison and punish tenants engaged in combi- 
nation, will be a potent weapon in our hands in the elections. We have no 
doubt as to the result of the elections—come they sooner or later, the only 
difference will be in the less or more complete victory.” 


“ The first fruits of that victory,” he added, “ would be reaped by 
the men whose gallantry had so largely helped to win it.” ‘There 
cannot be a doubt,” he said, emphatically— 


“That within a month of such a victory on the hustings every emergencyman 
will have fled the country, and every bogus tenant will have resolved himseif 
into his original elements, and agreement will be come to, if not voluntarily, 
by some legislative process.’ 


And in this way the bill was drawn, which, fully matured, is now 
formally presented for payment. 

Desiring, as I do, to treat this question fairly and fully, and with 
the gravity it deserves, I propose first of all to examine the plea set 
up to the effect that Great Britain is morally responsible for all that 
took place in Ireland between 1879 and 1887; and that she is, there- 
fore, bound to see matters righted, so far, at least, as it is possible to 
do so. Stated briefly, the case for the Evicted Tenants’ Bill is that the 


(1) “Home Rule was defeated at the last election in Great Britain, and I say 
advisedly, that if in the face of that defeat the Tories had been able to rule Ireland 
with the ordinary law, the result would have been in England and Scotland to throw 
back our cause perhaps for a generation. We have been able to force the Government to 
give up the ordinary law, and fall back once more on Coercion.’’—Mr. John Redmond, M.?.., 
at the Chicago Convention, 1886. 
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Land Acts of 1881 and 1887, great and beneficial as they unquestion- 
ably were, came too late; that Parliament committed a great blunder 
in rejecting Mr. Parnell’s Tenants’ Relief Bill of 1886, and that the 
Land Act of 1887 was especially defective in that it did not formally, 
and in set terms, admit the Campaigners toits advantages.’ I think 
there is much to be said, generally speaking, for the theory that Irish 
remedial legislature has often been too late. But not being now con- 
cerned with any such general plea, I deal with the specific statements 
on the record. What are the facts? The first of Mr. Gladstone’s 
great agrarian achievements was passed in 1870, It is the fashion 
now to deride the Act of 1870; but, according to the late Mr. 
Richey, Q.C., a most able and learned commentator, the measure 
passed in that year contained the germ and the promise of all that 
has since followed. It was, I think, sadly defective in principle, 
and the lawyers soon found means of getting behind it. But the 
real reason why the Act of 1870 was even partially accepted lay in 
the fact that the years from 1870 to 1878 were years of great agri- 
cultural prosperity. The farmers did well, and when men are doing 
well electoral pressure isapt to be feeble. In fact, it has passed into 
a proverb, and a true one, that any man can govern Ireland with a 
good harvest and a good price for cattle. 

It was not until the end of 1879, when disaster overtook the crops, 
that things began to look grave. We now know what took place 
about that time—American Fenianism and Irish agrarian discontent 
formally coalesced. The Land League was formed. American gold 
poured into the country, and in less than two years the Land Act of 
1881 was on the Statute Book. It was followed in 1882 by the 
Arrears Act—a measure, questionable in principle, but deemed to be 
absolutely necessary in order that the principal Act should have a 
fair chance. Of course, the Land Act of 1881 ought to have been 
passed long before. No one holding my views on Irish land doubts 
this. But even had it been on the Statute Book it would not, and 
it could not, have saved the crops in the disastrous years of 1879-80. 
It could not, therefore, have prevented the crisis which then came 
upon the country. And even had Fair Rent, Security of Tenure 





(1) ** The initial fact to be borne in mind is that, at the passing of the Land Act of 
1887, not more than fifty of the Campaigners had been evicted—my belief is, not a 
dozen. Seventeen hundred families, who have been since dispossessed, were still safe by 
their firesides. The thousands of Coercion prosecutions, the police fusilades, prison 
scenes, and burning of evicted cabins with paraffin oil, which disgraced Ireland for 
five years and lost the general election for the Tories, had not yet taken place. A 
statesman of good sense might have then and there closed the Plan of Campaign 
Chapter in peace if he had recognised that the Campaigners’ combinations were simply 
a rough-spun remedy for an admitted evil. He had only to insert in the Act of 1887 a 
clause entitling the Campaigners to the benefits of the Act their own exertions had 
secured for their brother tenants.’’—Jrish Ideas. By William O’Brien, M.P. Long- 
mans & Co. 
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and Free Sale of the Tenants’ Interest been the law of the land, no 
such provisions would have prevented the formation of the Land 
League. We now know this on indisputable authority. The Devoy 
correspondence and the proceedings before the Special Commission 
have laid it bare. Any Land Act passed by the Imperial or any 
civilised Parliament must pre-suppose the payment of rent. The 
Land League preached the doctrine that rent was “an immoral tax,” 
and a strike against rent, as such, was the central plank of its plat- 
form. The Act of 1881, therefore, could not have altered the position, 
even had it been on the Statute Book in 1879. 

As to the defence of the Plan of Campaign involved in the statement 
that Parliament erred fundamentally in rejecting Mr. Parnell’s 
Tenants’ Relief Bill of 1886, still less is to be said. The facts here 
are singularly clear. Immediately after the General Election, which 
saw the rout of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule forces, Mr. Parnell de- 
clared that the season of 1885-86 had been as disastrous for the Irish 
tenants as that of 1879-80. Up to that point, and all through the 
discussions on the first Home Rule Bill, not a word had been uttered 
regarding the perilous state of agricultural Ireland. But the moment 
the Unionist Government came into power the question became 
acute, and Mr. Parnell tabled a Land Bill, for which, by the way, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, then Leader of the House, gave special 
and exceptional facilities. This Bill practically contained two pro- 
positions. It proposed to enact that, for a specified period, 50 per 
cent. only of the judicial rents should be paid—the remainder to be 
subject to the award of the Land Court—and it further provided that 
a certain section of leaseholders were to be brought under the fair 
rent provisions of the Act of 1881. This measure received the 
enthusiastic and unhesitating support of Mr. Gladstone and his party. 
It was rejected after two days’ debate by the House of Commons, and 
over and over again since that time Mr. Gladstone has pointed to this 
action as the initial error of the Unionist Government. And [rather think 
the right honourable gentleman has gone the length of declaring that 
the rejection of this Bill afforded some kind of justification for the Plan 
of Campaign. Consistency, I am aware, is no essential part of the 
outfit of a politician. But surely Mr. Gladstone and, at least, his 
Cabinet friends, ought to have paused here ; for, four short months 
before Mr. Parnell introduced his Bill to reduce judicial rents by 50 per 
cent.—this was really what the Bill meant—Mr. Gladstone had tabled 
his famous Land Purchase Bill. This measure, I am aware, never 
received a Second Reading. But it was the work of the Cabinet, 
and although these gentlemen warmly supported a Billin September, 
taking 50 per cent. off the judicial rents, their own Bill of April 
absolutely stipulated that these same judicial rents should be sacred, 
and provided that the Irish Legislature should not be able to inter- 
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fere with them during the statutory period.‘ The crisis, according 
to Mr. Parnell, dated from November, 1885. The Gladstonian Land 
Purchase Bill was introduced in April, 1886. Did the Cabinet know 
of the crisis in Irish agriculture? If they knew, what did the 
clause in their Bill which I have quoted mean? If they were 
not aware of it what has Mr. Morley to say for himself? He was 
the responsible Member for Ireland. If things were in the state 
described by Mr. Parnell, how did the Chief Secretary come to sanction 
Clause 52 of the Irish Land Purchase Bill? The truth is that there 
was no such crisis in 1885-86 as that of 1879-80, and Mr. Parnell's 
Bill was intended more to embarrass the Unionist Government than 
to secure effective legislative relief for the tenants. 

But it is said that by passing the Land Act of 1887 the Unionist 
party admitted the necessity for legislation. And Mr. William 
O’Brien, placing this argument in the front, has put the case in a 
nutshell. He says :— 


‘For example, Lord Lansdowne’s judicial tenants at Luggacurran, in 1886, 
claimed a reduction of 15 percent. Lord Lansdowne, like Lord Salisbury, 
swore by all his gods that he would not abate judicial rents by one farthing. 
The Land Act of the following year declared that the judicial rents must be 
abated nevertheless, and 13 per cent. was the reduction which the law com- 
pulsorily made in that very Luggacurran division. The Act of Parliament, 
therefore, established that the tenants were right and Lord Lansdowne 
wrong.” 


Mr. O’Brien, amongst his many qualities, has a fine, lofty contempt 
for facts. It is not true, for example, that ‘“ Lord Lansdowne swore 
by all his gods he would not abate judicial rents by one farthing.” 
The facts prove the very opposite. Lord Lansdowne had, in the 
year 1886, two Irish estates—one in county Kerry, the other at 
Luggacurran, in Queen’s county. So far from determining to give 
no abatements on judicial rents, his Lordship personally visited his 
Kerry estate, and having satisfied himself that the fall in the price 
of young stock and of butter, coupled with the failure of the Mun- 
ster Bank, had rendered the position of these small farmers—most of 
them of the cottier class—such as to require exceptional treatment, 
he straightway revised the whole rental. To those who had not 
entered the Land Court a reduction, varying from 25 to 35 per cent., 
was allowed, and to judicial tenants an abatement of 20 per cent. 
was granted. Now, as a matter of fact, the Luggacurran tenants had 
never thought of asking for an abatement on their rents until this 


(1) ‘* Provided that this Act shall not, nor shall any Act to be passed by the Irish 
Legislature, impair any obligations arising from contract or judicial decision under 
the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, and the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
and any Acts amending the same or any of such Acts.’’—Section 52 Sale and Purchase 
of Land (Ireland) Bill, 1886. 

(2) Irish Ideas. Longmans & Co. 
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took place in Kerry. And then a very different class of tenants, for 
whom, certainly, the reductions authorised in the Act of 1887 were 
not primarily intended—men who paid on a rental of £400 or £500 
a year, and some of whom actually kept race horses—demanded the 
same terms as had been freely and generously meted out to the Kerry 
cottiers. It was this demand Lord Lansdowne refused to entertain, 
and, fortunately for the interests of historical accuracy, Mr. Kilbride, 
M.P., one of the evicted tenants, has made the facts plain enough. 
Speaking at the League Rooms, in Dublin, on March 29th, 1887, the 
honourable gentleman said :— 

‘* The Luggacurran evictions differed from most of the other evictions to this 
extent that they [the tenants ] were able to pay the rent—it was a fight of intel- 
ligence against intelligence, it was diamond cut diamond.” 

Had the case for rent reduction been based on the condition 
of tenants such as those at Luggacurran, the judicial rents would 
never have been revised. And, finally, it ought to be borne in 
mind that Parliament did not enforce the abatement on the 1886 
rent at all. The Act of 1887 was not retrospective. Acting on 
the evidence given before the Cowper Commission it provided 
for an automatic reduction for three years, according to the 
fall in prices within each Poor Law Union, and this reduction was 
made to commence with the gale of rent due November, 1887 ; and 
although the fall in prices was serious and undoubted, it is absurd to 
declare, especially in view of the prompt legislation by which the 
crisis was met, that it constituted any ground for the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Mr. John Redmond has fortunately given us the true 
inwardness of that remarkable scheme. Mr. O’Brien’s theory that 
the Act of 1887 ought to have contained a clause of indemnity for 
the Campaigners is also untenable. But the rhetoric of the honour- 
able gentleman abounds in these impossible theories. He is always 
against the law. For example, he fights with Lord Salisbury and 
gets the worst of it before an English jury. The announcement 
comes at once that the law which gives costs to the victor in such a 
case is one that he cannot in any sense honour or recognise. But 
the costs are paid all the same. The honourable member finds his 
way into gaol, and forthwith objects to the prison regulations—the 
country from end to end screaming with laughter at his protestations 
and lamentations. He will play at bowls but does not expect to 
get rubbers. And so with his Campaign friends. They had broken 
the law ; they had fired the opening shots in a great campaign of 
lawlessness, and Mr. O’Brien is lost in wonder at the stupidity of 

(1) ‘*It was not simply started as an agrarian movement ; it was started as a great 
political engine wherewith to fight Balfour and to fight Coercion, and as a great 
political engine it might still have been used if the disunion and the treachery of the 


Irish Party had not destroyed it.’’--Mr. John Redmond at Antient Concert Rooms, 
Dublin, September, 1892. 
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Mr. Balfour in not condoning this breach of the law, in not placing 
these law-breakers upon the same pedestal as honest citizens. 

The real truth is that, both in 1879 and in 1886, politicians with 
other than agrarian objects took advantage of the failure in crops 
and the fall in prices, to run their own schemes. Mr. Parnell knew 
in 1879 that there was little or no use in calling upon the Irish 
tenants to strike simply for nationhood. Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Dillon knew the same thing in 1886. The real founders of the 
Land League and of the Plan of Campaign were Fintan Lalor and 
John Mitchell. Both of these patriots were perfectly explicit imme- 
diately before and after the break up of the 1848 movement. In 
the Jrish Felon, a weekly paper started after Mitchell’s conviction, 
Lalor clearly laid down the lines of both the organisations referred 
to. In the first issue he said :— 


«There is but one way alone, and that is to link Repeal of the Union to 
some other question strong enough to carry both itself and Repeal together. 
And such a question there is in the land—one ready prepared. Ages have 
been preparing it. An engine ready-made; one, too, that will generate its 
own steam without cost or care—a self-acting engine, if once the fire be 
kindled. Repeal had always to be dragged. This I speak of will carry itself 
as the cannon-ball carries itself down the hill.” 


In the third and last number, for the paper was promptly sup- 
pressed, Lalor goes on to say :— 


‘Years ago I perceived that the English conquest consisted of two parts 
combined into one whole—the conquest of our liberties and the conquest of our 
lands. I saw clearly the re-conquest of our liberties would be incomplete and 
worthless without the re-conquest of our lands, and could not, on its own merits, 
be possibly achieved ; while the re-conquest of our lands would involve the 
other, and could possibly, if not easily, be achieved. I selected as the mode of 
re-conquest to refuse payment of rent and resist process of ejectment.” 


Here then is the real foundation of these twin organisations. 
Beaten at the polls, Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Dillon simply adopted the 
policy of the Zrish Felon. They advised tenants to refuse payment 
of what they called unjust rent. They allowed them to resist the 
process of ejectment. They were not original artists. They were 
simple copyists. And, in view of all the facts, I hold that the moral 
responsibility of Great Britain for Irish evictions since 1879 is so 
much fustian. The leaders in both the great crusades of disorder 
knew well what they were doing. Mr. Parnell openly asserted that 
he did not take off his coat for land reform. He meant nationhood, 
and he simply linked Home Rule to Land as Lalor had advised forty 
years before. Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien meant and mean the same 
thing. And they have pursued their policy with a heartlessness 
that has cost their dupes a great deal. 

So much then for the theory upon which the Reinstatement cry 
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is built. It has no foundation in fact. It is the creation of men 
steeped to the lips in responsibility for the sufferings of the people, 
and it has been accepted by the Gladstonian party simply and solely 
in return for votes in the division lobbies and in the constituencies. 
I now come to ask and to answer the crucial question—What does 
the Reinstatement of the Evicted Tenants mean? Later on I shall 
deal with the policy of Mr. Morley’s enterprise. And here a word 
of acknowledgment is certainly due to that ill-starred body known 
as Mr. Justice Mathew’s Commission. It did one thing and it did 
that one thing well. It enabled us to get at the actual facts of the 
case. Of course, this in itself was no justification for the appointment 
of such a Commission. The facts could all have been given in a 
parliamentary paper—supplied to the Commissioners, as they un- 
doubtedly were, by the agents of the Government in Ireland. But 
at all events, worthless as the evidence may be, the report and the 
appendices enable us to realise the dimensions and the magnitude of 
Mr. Morley’s task. Mr. Justice Mathew and his colleagues inquired 
only into the facts concerning seventeen estates upon which evictions 
had taken place under the Plan of Campaign. Here are the figures 
of this department alone :— 


Number of tenants evicted . 2 ; . 1403 
»> 5) Sub-tenantsevicted . ; . 391 


Total 1794 


The total rental of these farms at the time of eviction was 
£28,393 9s. 10d. The total rent for which ejectments were brought 
was £69,905 7s, 1ld. The costs incurred amounted to £7,560 19s. 3d. 
There were 135 of the farms under five acres, 223 above five and under 
ten, and 97() were over tenacres. The acreage in 22 cases is not stated. 
The eviction of the sub-tenants does not count, they, of course, 
going with the tenant, and the remaining difference in the figures 
is accounted for by one tenant owning more than one farm. Now, 
what has to be dealt with here is the fact that on these 17 estates 
1,403 tenants were evicted for non-payment of rent. But I am 
glad to say that the figures can be somewhat reduced in bulk; for, 
according to Appendix B of the report, 338 of the evicted tenants 
were reinstated and 76 became purchasers of the freehold. This 
leaves a total of 989 evicted tenants under the Plan of Campaign to 
be dealt with. Now even as regards this number the way is far 
from being clear. There are 482 of these farms now being worked 
by or for the landlord, and 204 are in a derelict state. But in 230 
cases new tenancies have been created, and in 20 additional cases the 
new tenants have purchased under the Land Purchase Acts. I 
believe the whole of these purchasers are on the Luggacurran estate. 
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This is a state of matters serious enough in itself, but worse 
remains behind ; because, although the Commissioners only made 
inquiries regarding these Campaign estates, the reference under 
which they sat required them to receive applications for reinstate- 
ment from all tenants evicted since May, 1879, the Land League 
period being thus covered. In this it is only fair to say Mr. Morley 
followed the precedent set by the 13th Section of the Land Purchase 
Act of 1891. Under that clause of the reference 2,755 applications 
for reinstatement were lodged—541 from Ulster, 516 from Leinster, 
498 from Connaught, and 1,200 from Munster. In this class 1,298 
new tenancies had been created, 960 of the farms were being worked 
by or for the landlord, and 497 were derelict. Here then, in the 
two periods, we have a total of 4,158 evicted farms. In connection 
with these, 1,548 new tenancies have been created, 1,442 of the 
holdings are in the hands of the landlord, and 701 are derelict. In 
the remainder the tenants have been reinstated. Now the first 
really serious question arising here is as to the new tenancies. 
These new tenants are not “ planters.’ Only two estates—those of 
Coolgreaney and Massareene—were dealt with by the Derelict Land 
Trust in this way. With the exception of 40 or 50 tenants on 
these two estates, the whole of these new tenancies have been created 
in the ordinary way. The farms were vacant and they were taken 
in the ordinary course of business. Reinstatement, therefore, if 
carried out fully and fairly between the different classes of evicted 
tenants—i.e., between the classes belonging to the two periods— 
means, first of all, the eviction of 1,548 honest men who are now in 
possession of the holdings from which the Leaguers and the Cam- 
paigners were evicted. And it further means the forcing in these 
cases of a similar number of dishonest men either upon the State as 
purchasers, or upon unwilling landowners as tenants. This is the 
task before Mr. Morley and the Government. I venture’ to say it 
is an impossible enterprise. 

Both as regards the policy and the theory of Reinstatement, Mr. 
Morley pretends to base his action upon certain proceedings of the 
Unionist Government. In 1891, when the Land Purchase Bill was 
passing through the House of Commons, a clause was inserted which 
permitted evicted tenants, where the landlord was willing to sell, to 
rank as “present tenants” before the Land Commission.’ The 


(1) ‘*(i) Where the tenancy of a holding has been determined since the lst day of May, 
1879, and the former landlord or his successor in title is in occupation of the holding, it 
shall be lawful for the former landlord or his successor in title within six months of the 
passing of this Act to enter into an agreement under the Land Purchase Acts or the said 
Acts as amended by this Act for the sale of the holding to the former tenant or his personal 
representatives. (ii) An advance for such purpose may be made by the Land Commis- 
sioners in the same manner, and subject to the same conditions, as if the purchaser was 
at the date of the agreement in possession of the holding as tenant, and thereupon all 
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clause did no more than this, and had a time limit of six months 
attached to it. It forced nobody’s hand. Where the landlord was 
willing to sell, and where the evicted tenant had had enough of the 
fight, and desired to purchase, the parties were placed in a position 
to negotiate terms of sale. It is certainly carrying things a long 
way to assert that this purely voluntary section furnishes a prece- 
dent for conferring compulsory powers upon the ex-tenant; the 
more so, as an amendment by Mr. Roby to insert compulsion was 
defeated. -All that Parliament did in 1891 was to furnish means by 
which the two parties could be brought together. Of course the 
clause implies that Parliament desired a settlement of the question. 
Not a doubt about it. It does not, however, imply that Parliament 
desired a settlement upon any terms. But it may be added that in 
the Reinstatement machinery recommended by the Commission, 
adopted in Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill, and approved by Mr. Morley, another 
precedent set by the Unionist Government has been strictly followed. 
Mr. Morley proposes, it is said, to give the evicted tenants the right 
to compel the landlord either to take them back as tenants at a fair 
rent to be fixed by the Land Commission, or to sell the freehold to 
them at a price to be fixed by the Purchase department of that body. 
And in doing so it is said the right honourable gentleman follows to 
the letter the provisions of the Rent Redemption Act of 1891. This 
description of the principle of the Rent Redemption Act is per- 
fectly accurate; but those to whom this measure applies surely 
represent a class wholly different to the evicted tenants. The long 
and perpetuity leaseholders, to whom alone the Act applies, were shut 
out from the benefits of the Acts of 1870, 1881, and 1887, They 
held land, for:the most part, at exorbitant rents. Amidst the 
volume of agrarian legislation no relief had reached them. And as 
a class they were wellnigh ruined by the fall in prices and the 
changed conditions of agriculture. In many respects, also, they 
were the very flower of the Irish tenantry. It was for the relief of 
this special class—a small remnant of the Irish tenantry left out of 
all the Land Acts—that the Rent Redemption Act was devised. 
Mr. Morley’s Evicted Tenants’ Bill, on the other hand, is devised for 
a class of men who received the advantages of every one of the Land 
Acts, and who deliberately, at the bidding of an organisation, threw 
away all the privileges conferred upon them by the Irish Agrarian 
Code. When the Act of 1887 was passed, when the ordinary lease- 
holders, excluded by Mr. Gladstone from the Act of 1881, were 


the provisions of the Land Purchase Acts as amended by this Act shall app'y to such 
agreement and advance. (iii) If the Land Commissioners are of opinion that the 
holding would be sufficient security for the advance, but for its having become tem- 
porarily deteriorated in value, they may make the advance upon the purchaser providing 
such security as they may deem sufficient to meet any risk arising from such temporary 
deterioration.”’—Section 13 Land Purchase Act, 1891. 
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admitted to the Land Court, there was small reason for drawing a 
line at a ninety-nine years’ lease, and thus excluding all tenants 
holding for a period over this term or in perpetuity. And so the 
Rent Redemption Act was passed. It is another and a very differ- 
ent thing to apply the principle of this measure—a principle which, 
it must be admitted, went very far—to a class of ex-tenants whose 
claim is that they broke and defied the law, and declined to even 
attempt payment of their legal obligations. And yet this is what 
Mr. Morley is going to attempt to do. 

The difficulties attendant upon the policy of Reinstatement are 
clear enough, and are apparent to everybody save Mr. William 
O’Brien and his Irish friends. Apart altogether from the serious 
question of how the new tenants are to be dealt with, there is the 
financial aspect of the case. This point never seemed to be absent 
from the mind of Mr. Justice Mathew’s Commission. These gen- 
tlemen were brought face to face with the actual facts of the situa- 
tion, and they saw that whatever plan was adopted, money must be 
forthcoming to work it. Here are the ten recommendations of the 
Commission :— 





1. The Land Commission, or a Special Commission, to be named for the 
purpose, shall be empowered to settle disputes between landowners and evicted 
tenants. 

2. Where the evicted holding is in the power or under the control of the 
landlord, the former tenant shall be enabled to petition the Commissioners for 
reinstatement as tenant, setting forth in his petition the terms as to rent or 
otherwise upon which he is prepared to accept reinstatement. The offer to be 
submitted to the landlord with a request for a statement within a given period 
of his objections (if any) and any counter proposals. 

3. If no amicable arrangement be come to, the Commissioners shall deter- 
mine upon what terms, as to rent or otherwise, the petitioner shall be entitled 
to be reinstated. 

4. Where applications for reinstatement have been made, the owner shall 
have the option of requiring that the lands shall be purchased by the tenants 
under the Land Purchase Acts, on terms to be fixed by the Commissioners. A 
tenant refusing to purchase shall have no claim to be reinstated. 

5. Upon any such purchase the Commissioners shall have power either to 
extend the time over which the instalments are payable or to postpone the 
payment of the first instalment for such period as they shall think fit. 

6. The Commissioners shall be empowered to pay the landlord such sum as 
shall be considered just in respect of arrears due at the time that judgment 
on ejectment was obtained; one-half of any such payment to be paid or 
secured by the tenant. 

7. Upon the application of the Board of Guardians the Commissioners shall 
have power to make loans upon the security of the rates of the electoral 
division to enable reinstated tenants to stock their holdings. 

8. The Commissioners shall have power, upon the application of an evicted 
tenant, to inquire whether a new occupier has a substantial interest in the 
holding, and, when it shall appear that there is no such interest, to rein- 
state the former tenant on such terms as shall seem just. 

9. The Commiesioners shall be enabled to ascertain the terms, if any, upon 
which a new tenant or purchaser having a substantial interest in his 
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holding may be willing to transfer it to the former tenant, and if they 
think the terms reasonable, to assist the evicted tenant by making a grant 
to the extent of one-half of the agreed amount. 

10. Where it is found impracticable to reinstate evicted tenants, the Com- 
missioners shall have power to purchase land to re-sell to such tenants under 
the Land Purchase Acts. 

Everyone of these recommendations covers a demand for cash— 
directly or indirectly. If the 1,500 new tenants who are now in 
possession of evicted farms are to be dispossessed, in order to make 
room for as many thriftless ne’er-do-wells, compensation must be given 
in one shape or another. This is admitted on all hands, and no one 
who knows the facts believes that such a transaction can be carried 
through without an expenditure of at least £250,000. And the finan- 
cial question does not end here. Because if two or three thousand 
families are to be put back on the land, money must be provided for 
the purpose of starting them. The Commission saw this clearly 
enough ; hence the Seventh recommendation of their Report. But 
by common consent this plan of raising money was given up. In 
the House of Commons Mr. Morley expressly disclaimed it. Still 
the necessity for some financial plan exists all the same. Take the 
derelict farms; who is to rebuild the dwelling-houses and the out- 
offices? They have been either thrown down or they have tumbled 
toruins. And who is to bring the land back to a state of cultivation ? 
It is now in a perfectly wild state. It will take years to bring it 
back to what it was. And who is to keep the tenant pending its 
restoration ? And how is he to stock the farm? If he gets a fair 
rent fixed, how is he to pay it at first? If he purchases under the 
Land Purchase Acts, how is he to pay the instalments? Where is the 
security for the taxpayers? The truth is that these poor deluded 
people are simple paupers receiving out-door relief. They have lost 
their all. Their credit has also been destroyed. Living in fever- 
stricken huts and on wretched doles, they are totally unfit to face the 
work of farming again. And their compulsory reinstatement not 
only means money—it means a free grant by the British taxpayer 
of a very large sum. If the job is to be done, if hundreds of 
honest men who took farms in the ordinary way are to be dispos- 
sessed, and if men who were evicted for nonpayment of rent 
are to be reinstated and helped to a fair start, then an appeal 
must be made to the general taxpayer. I know of no Irish fund 
upon which a call can be made. And it is Great Britain upon whom 
the responsibility is laid. She sanctioned this ‘“devil’s work,” as 
it is called. It was her law, her soldiers, her police, that carried out 
these “ sentences of death.”’ It is her back that must bear the burden. 
All of which reasoning is very good of its kind; but that John Bull 
will feel it when called upon to “stump up” the money, hardly per- 
mits of a doubt. There may, moreover, be another lion in the path. 
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What if these new tenants should refuse to go out? They may 
say, with perfect accuracy, “‘ We took our farms when they were in 
the market ; we became tenants under your laws; we have invested 
both money and labour in the soil. It is our interest to stay—not 
to go.” What then? Is Mr. Morley prepared to evict 1,500 
such men? ‘To ask the question is to answer it. Mr. Morley will, 
and can, do nothing of the kind. But if he is not prepared for this 
heroic step, what becomes of the old tenants who have applied for 
reinstatement? Must we then turn round and compensate them ? 
This would be a new form of compensation for disturbance. 

Then where are we to stop? It is all very well to commence 
with the year 1879. But where are we to end? Messrs. Dillon 
and O’Brien care for nothing but the Campaign tenants. Mr. Red- 
mond will probably think more of those who suffered under the 
Land League régime. And what about more recent sufferers? 
Since Mr. Morley’s accession to office more than a thousand evictions 
have taken place. Some people were foolish enough to imagine that 
this “‘devil’s work,” as it has been called, would cease the moment 
Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister. They have been disillusioned. 
Mr. Morley has just done in Ireland as Mr. Balfour did before him. 
He has given a uniform support to the officers of the law. And 
whether it was in Antrim or Down, in Mayo or Galway, the sheriff 
has received the support of the police when he called for it. In this 
way, as I have said, more than a thousand evictions have taken 
place during Mr. Morley’s tenure of office. Have these to be added 
to Mr. Justice Mathews’ figures? And if not, why not? What is 
to differentiate between tenants evicted upon the estate of Lord Clan- 
ricarde in 1888 and tenants evicted on the estate of Lord de Freyne 
in 1893? Where, I ask again, are we to stop? If all tenants 
evicted since 1879 are to be reinstated or compensated, why should 
we stop even at 1893? How can we stop there or anywhere else ? 
How is it possible to set up a case for men who refused to pay rent, 
and resisted the law, as against men who, either unable or unwilling 
to pay, went out in obedience to the law? I could understand a pro- 
posal to abolish ejectment for non-payment of rent—a proposal 
which would practically place the landlord in the same position as 
an ordinary creditor. But no such proposal has yet been made. 
And the question Mr. Morley must answer before he gets far with 
his Bill is—where is the policy to end? 

And finally, let us see how procedure of this kind must act upon 
the ordinary law-abiding honest tenant. Take, by way of illustration, 
the Ulster farmer. He has, as a rule, one governing passion and 
purpose—to buy out and own the holding he cultivates. It is an 
honourable and a commendable passion and purpose. Throughout 
these troublous and trying years he has done well. Anxious about 
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the land he has steadily refused to touch the Land League or the 
Plan of Campaign, he has steadily resisted all proposals in favour of 
agrarian Socialism. He has paid his rent sometimes, if not often, 
with great difficulty. But, as a rule, he has paid it. He is a loyal 
subject, and a good citizen. Now what under these proposals is he 
called upon to witness? Here are what he looks upon as a body of 
lawless, dishonest men—men whose rents are lower than his own 
and who are as well able to pay as he is. They have kept the 
country in hot water for thirteen years. They have stained the 
land with blood and covered it with disgrace. And as a reward, 
not for honesty and good citizenship, but for dishonesty and crime, 
the Government of the country deliberately proposes to compel the 
landlords to sell the freehold of the land to these men—i.e., if they 
decline, as of course they are certain to do, to take them back as 
tenants. Here, therefore, we have Compulsory Sale decreed for the 
lawless and dishonest, and withheld from the industrious, the thrifty, 
the law-abiding, and the loyal. Does Mr. Morley think, does any 
sane man think, that the Ulster farmers will stand this? Those 
who think so live in a fools’ paradise. The moment the State 
formally proclaims the doctrine that wrongdoing is to be rewarded— 
the moment the Ulster tenant gets his eyes opened to the fact that 
there is “no punishment except for innocence, and no security (or 
reward) except for triumphant guilt,” it will be a sorry day for the 
peace of the country. Rent is paid in Ulster now. The austere 
faith of that province has held her people during these years of 
calamity and trouble. If the Government intimate, as these pro- 
posals plainly do, that the way to compulsory sale lies through the 
non-payment of: rent, what security have we that rent will always 
be paid in the future? Mr. Morley is playing in this matter with a 
dangerous and a two-edged weapon. 

The situation, it will be seen then, is one full of difficulty and not 
even devoid of danger. It is a serious thing to have hundreds, if 
not thousands, of ruined men and women in the position of these 
poor people. Whatever can be done safely and honourably to relieve 
the strain ought to be done. But there issomething worse even than 
the perils and dangers of the present situation. Mr. Morley and his 
Commissioners propose nothing less nor more than to enact a political 
Majuba Hill surrender to the forces of the Plan of Campaign— 
with one important difference. In South Africa, when Mr. Glad- 
stone surrendered, the Boers had had the best of the battle. In 
Ireland, the Campaigners have been thoroughly beaten. These 
proposals, when all is said and done, simply mean the payment by 
Great Britain of a national indemnity to Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien. 
This is the plain fact of the case, and in this respect they are at once 
shameless and shameful proposals. For what is the wholecase? Let 
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us assume the existence of agricultural distress in 1886—does this 
fact justify the illegality which followed? Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Dillon proceeded then, as they do now, on the theory that illegality 
was justifiable. In face of a fall in the price of agricultural produce, 
which Parliament promptly inquired into and legislated for, these 
two gentlemen proceeded to inaugurate an agitation in Ireland, dis- 
approved by their own leader, and censured by the head of their own 
Church. In spite of every obstacle, they pressed forward. Estate 
after estate was placed under ban; rent was withheld. An arbitrary 
and an all-round reduction was insisted upon. Those able and 
willing to pay were prevented from doing so. To secure success, in- 
timidation was resorted to; where this failed boycotting was brought 
into play. In acouple of years this agitation had assumed such dimen- 
sions that three provinces out of the four were its victims. It was pro- 
fusely supported by Irish-American gold. By-and-bye, as a result, 
evictions on a large scale took place—whole estates were cleared, 
and huts were erected to shelter the homeless ones. New tenants 
took possession of the vacant lands, and a state of things was brought 
about lamentable in the extreme. Who were responsible ? Mr.O’ Brien 
says the Government were to blame. In September, 1886, they rejected 
Mr. Parnell’s Tenants’ Relief Bill, and so precipitated the crisis. 
Not so. It is true that Mr. Parnell’s Bill was rejected, but it was 
not rejected in the sense that nothing was to be done. On the con- 
trary, before Mr. Parnell moved at all, the Government had appointed 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the facts, and in the very next 
Session they did what few governments ever did before—they legis- 
lated on the report; and, Mr. O’Brien himself being the witness, 
they did more for the tenant than Mr. Parnell proposed to do. Distress, 
about which no Irish Member said a word until September, 1886, when 
the Unionist Government had come into office, effectively legislated 
for in September, 1887, is not a very good defence for the demolition 
of the moral law. And these are the simple facts of the case. Mr. 
Morley’s proposals may, therefore, with great propriety, be described. 
as proposals to relieve two broken-down politicians from the responsi- 
bilities they recklessly incurred under the Plan of Campaign. Under 
any circumstances Mr. Morley proposes to reward wrongdoing and 
to palliate illegal action. The mere introduction of such a Bill by a 
responsible Minister must have lasting and evil effects. I do not 
believe that it is fated to reach the Statute Book. But the mere 
fact that a great party in the State has stooped to truckle in this 
way to these men, has agreed to condone and reward lawlessness, is 
a fact that can hardly be undone. Let by-gones be by-gones, some 
men say. There is much to be said for this generous sentiment. 
But to all inclined to advance it in this matter I commend a careful 
perusal of a speech delivered by Mr. John Dillon, at Lurgan, on 
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December 26th last. It was reported in the Freeman’s Journal of 
December 27th. Referring to the Parnellite taunts of inaction, Mr. 
Dillon said :— 


‘*Now, I will tell you the reason why there is no land agitation in Ireland 
to-day on any great scale. It is not because there is not plenty of reason 
for a land agitation, because I say it is impossible that this system of whole- 
sale eviction for rack-rent can be long tolerated in this country, and it would 
not be tolerated ; but why is it we are not encouraging any agitation in the 
country now? I will tell youthe reason. Because there is a Government in 
power who are doing their best to give us the whole government of the 
country into our own hands, and of course we, like reasonable men, would 
rather settle the Irish land question by law, as it ought to be settled, peaceably 
and reasonably, than by violent agitation in the country. If we can get Home 
Rule we will settle all these matters very soon. (Applause.) But if the Tories 
ever got back into power before we get Home Rule I believe there will be one of 
the biggest land agitations that has ever been seen yet, and then will be seen 
the necessity of dealing generously with the evicted tenants. The evicted 
tenants are the men of whom the landlords try to make examples, to terrify 
the rest of the tenants of Ireland, and if they are to-day deserted by their 
fellow-tenants, you never will be able to raise the people of Ireland again to 
any exertion that might be called for from them. But the people of Ireland 
will never desert these men who, in dark and evil days, bore tte brunt of the 
battle on behalf of the farmers of Ireland.” 


These words make an end of the “ by-gones’”’ theory. Suppose 
Mr. Morley does succeed in settling the evicted tenants question 
now. Suppose also that he and his friends cross the floor of the 
House after the next election. What then? Mr. Dillon tells us 
there will be even a greater land agitation in Ireland. Evictions 
will then take place as before; and, after the law has once more 
been vindicated, what will happen? There will be another Evicted 
Tenants’ Bill with this addition—that Mr. Morley will have furnished 
a precedent for it. And if this be so, if Mr, Dillon means what he 
says, why should we sacrifice principle, common-sense and equity by 
passing such a measure now? There is, in my opinion, but one 
thing to be done. These people have no claim upon Parliament or 
upon the country. They played their game and they lost the 
stakes. But where their old landlords are willing to treat with them 
for sale, and the Land Commission is satisfied that the security 
exists for an advance by the State, by all means let us enable the 
parties to come to terms. Beyond the re-enactment of the 13th 
Section of the Land Act of 1891, with such amendments as may be 
suggested by the experience of its working, it is neither honourable 
nor safe to go. Anything more will simply mean a capitulation to 
law-breaking, roguery, and wrongdoing. 


T. W. Russet. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AS AN HISTORIC CITY. 


Many things combine to call renewed attention to Constantinople as 
an historic city, with her wonderful past and her mysterious future. 
The picturesque old capital of the Padishah is fast fading away from 
our eyes, under the influence of the Treaty of San Stefano, railways, 
European reforms, and the ebb of the Moslem population from 
Europe. Those who wish to see some remnants of Oriental life and 
colour on this side of the Bosphorus, should hasten to visit the 
Moslem capital before the turban and the hadji have quite disap- 
peared from her khans. On the other hand an unusual stimulus has 
been given of late by European scholars to the history and the anti- 
quities of this legendary ‘‘ mother of dead empires.” 


I. 


Of all the cities of Europe the New Rome of the Bosphorus, in 
its power over the imagination of men, can yield the first place to 
none save to its own mother, the Old Rome of the Tiber. And of all 
cities of the world she stands foremost in beauty of situation, in 
the marvel of her geographical position, as the eternal link between 
the East and the West. We may almost add that she is foremost 
in the vast continuity and gorgeous multiplicity of her historic 
interests. For if Constantinople can present us with nothing that 
can vie in sublimity and pathos with the memories of Rome, Athens, 
Jerusalem, it has for the historic mind a peculiar fascination of its 
own, in the enormous persistence of imperial power concentrated 
under varied forms in one unique spot of our earthly globe. 

Byzantium, to use that which has been the ordinary name with 
all Greek writers from Herodotus down to Paspates in our own day, 
is one of the oldest cities of Europe: historically speaking, if we neg- 
lect mere pre-historic legend, little younger than Athens or Rome. 
Like them, Byzantium appears to have been founded on a pre- 
historic fort. Hardly any of the ancient towns of Italy and Southern 
Europe can show so authentic and venerable a record. There is no 
reason to doubt that Byzantium has been a historic city for some 
2,550 years: during the whole of that period, with no real break in 
her life, it has been the scene of events recorded in the annals of 
mankind; it has been fought for and held by men famous in 
world history ; it has played a substantive part in the drama of 
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civilisation. So singular a sequence of historic interest can hardly be 
claimed for any city in Europe, except for Rome herself. 

For nearly a thousand years before it became the capital of 
an empire, Byzantium was a Greek city of much importance, the 
prize of contending nations, and with striking prescience even then 
chosen out by philosophic historians for its commanding position 
and immense capabilities. After the lapse of nearly a thousand 
years, Byzantium became Constantinople, the centre of the Roman 
Empire. Since then it has been the capital city of an empire for 
exactly 1,564 years—and that in a manner, and for a period such 
as no other imperial city has been in the annals of civilised man. 
There is no actual break; although, for the dynasty of the 
Paleeologi, from the Latin Empire down to the capture by the Otto- 
mans, the empire outside the capital has a shrunken and almost 
phantom dominion. But it is yet true, that for 1,564 years Con- 
stantinople has ever been, and still is, the sole regular residence of 
Emperors and Sultans, the sole and continuous centre of civil and 
military administration, the supreme court of law and justice, and 
the official centre of the imperial religion. 

During all this period the life of the empire has been concen- 
trated in that most wonderful peninsula, as its heart and its head. 
It has been concentrated for a far longer period, and in a more 
definite way, than even it was in the original Seven Hills; for Rome 
herself was the local seat of empire for scarcely four centuries, and 
even for that in an intermittent form; and vast as has been the conti- 
nuity of the Roman Church for at least thirteen centuries, its life, 
and even its official government, have had many seats and continual 
movements. But from the days of Constantine, Constantinople has 
been, both in the temporal and spiritual domains, the centre, the 
home, the palladium of the empire of the East. For fifteen centu- 
ries the Lord of Constantinople has never ceased to be the Lord of 
the contiguous East ; and, whilst sea and rock hold in their accus- 
tomed places, the Lord of Constantinople must continue to be Lord 
of South-Eastern Europe and of North-Western Asia. 

This continuity and concentration of imperial rule in an imperial 
city has no parallel in the history of mankind. Rome was the local 
centre of empire for barely four centuries, and for sixteen centuries 
she has wholly lost that claim. The royal cities that once flourished 
in the valleys of the Ganges, the Euphrates, or the Nile, were all 
abandoned after some centuries of splendour, and have long lost 
their imperial rank, Memphis, Babylon, Tyre, Carthage, Alexan- 
dria, Syracuse, Athens, had periods of glory, but no great continuity 
of empire. London and Paris have been great capitals for at most 
a few centuries; and Madrid, Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg, 
are things of yesterday in the long roll of human civilisation. There 
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is but one city of the world of which it can be said that, for fifteen 
centuries and a half, it has been the continuous seat of empire, under 
all the changes of race, institutions, customs, and religion. And 
this may be ultimately traced to its incomparable physical and 
geographical capabilities. 

Mere duration of imperial power and variety of historical interest 
are indeed far different from true greatness or national dignity. 
But as an object of the historical imagination, the richness of the 
record, in the local annals of some world-famous spot, cannot fail to 
kindle our thoughts. History, alas! is not the record of pure 
virtue and peaceful happiness: it is the record of deeds big with 
fate to races of men, of passions, crimes, follies, heroisms, and mar- 
tyrdoms in the mysterious labyrinth of human destiny. The stage 
whereon, over so vast a period of man’s memory, ten thousand of 
such tragedies have been enacted, holds with a spell the mind of 
every man who is in sympathy with human nature, and who loves 
to meditate on the problems of human progress. 

History and European opinion have been until lately most unjust 
to the Byzantine empire, whether in its Roman, its Greek, or in its 
Ottoman form. Jy a singular fatality its annals and its true place 
have been grossly misunderstood. Foreign scholars, German, 
French, Russian, and Greek, have done much in recent years to 
repair this error; and English historians, though late in the field, 
are beginning to atone for neglect in the past. Finlay worthily led 
the way, in spite of sympathies and antipathies which almost in- 
capacitate an historian from truly grasping Byzantine history; 
Professor Freeman struck the true note in some of his most weighty 
and pregnant pieces, perhaps the most original and brilliant of his 
essays ; and now Professor Bury, of Dublin, has undertaken the vast 
task of casting into a scientific and systematic history those wonder- 
ful narratives of which Gibbon gave us detached and superb sketches, 
albeit with limited resources and incomplete knowledge. Edwin 
Pears, in a fine monograph, has given us very much more than the 
history of the Fourth Crusade. And the incessant labours of 
foreign scholars are beginning to filter even into the ideas of the 
general reader. Russian and Greek monasteries have preserved 
unknown and precious chronicles; and Armenian, Saracen, and 
Persian manuscripts have lately been added to our annals. The 
terrible Corpus of Byzantine histories becomes less heart-breaking 
in its dryness and its affectation, with all the light that modern 
scholarship has thrown upon that record of romantic and tremendous 
events, told by official annalists with pedantic dulness and cold- 


(1) History of Greece, from 146 B.c. to A.D. 1864, by George Finlay, ed. by H. F. 
Tozer, 7 vols. ; Historical Essays, by E. A. Freeman, 3rd series, 1879; The Later Roman 
Empire, from 395 a.p. to 800 a.v., by J. B. Bury, Trin. Coll., Dub., 2 vols., 1889; The 
Fall of Constantinople in the Fourth Crusade, by Edwin Pears, LL.D., 1885. 
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blooded common-place. Krause, Hopf, Heyd, Gfrérer, in Germany ; 
Sabatier, Rambaud, Schlumberger, Drapeyron, Bayet, in France; 
Byzantios, and Paspates, in Greece, have given a new life to this 
vast repertory of a thousand years of varying fortune.’ 

At the same time, the local archeology of Constantinople has 
received a new impulse. The political and economic changes which 
resulted from the course of events, from the Crimean War of 1853 
to the Treaty of San Stefano in 1878, have opened Constantinople 
much as Japan was opened thirty years ago. European scholars and 
resident Greeks have been enabled to study the remains; the Sultan 
has formed a most interesting museum under Hamdi Bey, a Turkish 
archeologist; and Dr. Paspates, a Greek antiquarian, has been 
able in the cuttings and works of the new railway, almost wholly to 
reconstruct Byzantine topography. The vague and somewhat tradi- 
tional localisation repeated by Banduri, Ducange, Gyllius, Busbecq, 
and the rest, has now been corrected by scientific inspection of ruins 
and partial excavation. The ingenious labours of Labarte, Salzen- 
berg, Schlumberger, Bayet, Riant and others,” have been brought to 
the test of a learned survey on the spot. No one could well deal 
with Byzantine antiquities without a thorough study of the works 
of the late Dr. Paspates, especially of the Byzantine Palaces, which is 
now accessible to the English reader in the new translation of 
Mr. Metcalfe (1893). 

We have all been unjust to this Byzantine empire ; and its restora- 
tion to its true place in the story of human civilisation is beyond 
doubt the great /acuna of our current histories. What they tell us 
is mainly the story of its last four hundred years—when the eastern 
empire was dying under the mortal blows inflicted on it as it stood 
between the fanaticism of the East and the jealousy of the West. 
Of the seven centuries from Theodosius to the Crusades we hear little 
save Palace intrigues, though these years were the true years of 
glory in Byzantine history. This was the period when she handed 
down, and handed down alone, the ancient world to the modern; 
when Constantinople was the greatest and most civilised city in 
Europe, the last refuge of law, arts, and learning, the precursor of 
the Crusades in defending Christian civilisation by four centuries. 
Before the Crusades were undertaken by Europe, the Eastern 


(1) Sabatier, Monnaies Byzantines, 1862; Rambaud, Z’Empire Grec au Xme. Siécle, 
1870; Drapeyron, L’Empereur Heéraclius, 1869; Schlumberger, Un Empereur Byzantin, 
1890 ; Krause, 1869, and Heyd, 1879, on Commerce in the Levant. 

(2) Banduri, Jmperium Orientale, 1711, 2 vols. fol.; Ducange, Constantinopolis Chris- 
tiana ; Gyllius, De Topogr. Constantin. ; Busbecq, Letiers, tr. by Forster and Daniel, 
2 vols., 1881; Salzenberg, Alt-Christliche Baudenkmale, 1854, fol. ; Labarte, Le Palais 
Impérial de Constantinople, 4to., 1861 ; Paspates, Bufayrivai Medérat, 1877; Butavriva 
’Avdxropa, 1885; Modopxia cai addoig, 1890; Professor van Millingen, in Murray’s 
Handbook, new ed., 1893; Byzantios, KwvorayrivovmoXg, 1851—9, 3 vols. 
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Empire was falling into corruption and decay. But down to the 
middle of the eleventh century, more or less continuously from the 
opening of the seventh, the history of the Eastern Romans may 
honourably compare with the history of Western Europe, whilst in 
certain essential elements of civilisation, they stood not merely first 
in Europe, but practically alone. If Chosroes, or Muaviah, or 
Haroun, or Crumn, had succeeded in blotting out the empire of the 
Bosphorus, it is difficult to imagine from whence we should have 
been able to recover either Roman law, or Hellenic art, or ancient 
poetry and learning, or the complex art of organised government, or 
the traditions and manufactures of cultured civilisation. At any 
rate, the whole history of mankind would have taken a different 
course. 

Neither under Roman, Greek, or Ottoman, has the empire been, 
except at intervals, the abyss of corruption, servility, and vice 
that Western prejudice has too long imagined. Horrors, follies, 
meanness, and pedantry abound; but there is still a record rich 
in heroism, intellectual energy, courage, skill, and perseverance, 
which are as memorable as any in the world. Neither the intel- 
lect, nor the art, nor the religion, are those of Western Europe ; 
nor have we there the story of a great people, or a purifying 
church, of a profound philosophy, or a progressive civilisation. 
Constantinople is, and always has been, as much Eastern as Wes- 
tern—yet with much that is neither of the East nor of the West 
—pbut special to itself. It is a.type of Conservatism, of persistency 
and constancy unparalleled, amidst change, decay, and defeat. 
This miraculous longevity and recuperative power seem to go 
counter to all the lessons of Western Europe ; or in the West 
they are to be matched only by the recuperative power of the Catholic 
Church. The city and the Church, which date from Constantine, 
have both in these fifteen centuries shown a strange power of re- 
covery from mortal maladies and hopeless difficulties. But the 
recovery of temporal dominion is always more rare than the re- 
vival of spiritual ideas. And in recuperative energy and tenacity 
of life, the empire of the Bosphorus, from Constantine to Abdul 
Hamid, is one long paradox. 

The continuity of empire in Constantinople suffered, it is true, 
a tremendous breach in dynasty, in race, and in religion, by the 
conquest of the Turks; and, if it were a Christian, and Roman, 
or Latin, or Greek empire for 1,123 years, it has been a Moslem 
and Ottoman empire for 441 years. To many historians these 
441 years have been a period of Babylonish captivity for the Chosen 
People. But those who are not especially Philhellen or Phil- 
orthodox, in any absolute sense, will view this great problem 
without race or sectarian animosities. Before the impartial judg- 
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ment seat of history the lesson of the past lies in the unfolding 
of genius in government and in war, in organising nations, and 
in moulding their destinies; and where these great capacities 
exist, there is no room to indulge the prejudices of a partisan. The 
two centuries of Stamboul which follow the conquest of Mohammed the 
Second in 1453, are greatly superior in interest and in teaching to 
the two centuries of Byzantine empire which precede it, and the 
miserable tale of the Latin usurpation. Nor has the whole Ottoman 
rule of four centuries and a half been less brilliant, less rich in great 
intellects and great characters, than the Byzantine empire from the 
time of the Crusades till its fall—perhaps even not more oppressive 
to its subjects, nor more antagonistic to moral and social progress. 
The marvellous city that Constantine created in 330 a.p. has been 
ever since that day the effective seat of such government as the 
Eastern regions around it could maintain, of such civilisation as they 
could evolve, and of such religious union as they were able to 
receive. That empire, that type of society, seem preparing to-day 
for an ultimate withdrawal into Asia. But with such a record of 
persistence and revival, such tenacity of hold on a sacred and impe- 
rial centre, few can forecast the issue with confidence. And that 
future is assuredly amongst the most fascinating enigmas which can 
engage the meditations of thinking men. 

It is an acute remark of the late Professor Freeman that the his- 
tory of the empire is the history of the capital. The imperial, 
religious, legal, and commercial energy of the Eastern empire has 
always centred in Constantinople, by whomsoever held, in a way that 
can hardly be paralleled in European history. The Italian successors 
of Julius and Augustus for the most part spent their lives and 
carried on their government very largely, and at last almost wholly, 
away from Rome. Neither had the Western Emperors, nor the 
chiefs of the Holy Roman Empire, any permanent and continuous 
seat. The history of England and that of France are associated 
with many historic towns and many royal residences far from London 
and from Paris. Nor do the histories of Spain, Italy, or Germany, 
offer us any constant capital or any single centre of government, 
religion, law, commerce, and art. But of the nearly one hundred 
sovereigns of the Eastern Empire, and of the twenty-eight Caliphs 
who have succeeded them in Byzantium, during that long epoch of 
1564 years, from the day of its foundation, Constantinople has been 
the uniform residence of the sovereign, except when on actual cam- 
paign in time of war or on some imperial progress; and in peace 
and in war under all dynasties, races, and creeds, it has never ceased 
to be the seat of official government, the supreme tribunal, and the 
metropolis of the religious system. 

From the age of Theodosius down to the opening of the Crusades 
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—a period of seven centuries—whilst Rome itself and every ancient 
city in Europe was stormed, sacked, burnt, more or less abandoned, 
and almost blotted out by a succession of invaders, Constantinople 
remained untouched, impregnable, never decayed, never abandoned 
—always the most populous, the most wealthy, the most cultivated, 
the most artistic city in Europe—always the seat of a great empire, 
the refuge of those who sought peace and protection for their culture 
or their wealth, a busy centre of a vast commerce, the one home of 
ancient art, the one school of ancient law and learning left unde- 
spoiled and undeserted. From the eighth century to the thirteenth 
a succession of travellers have described its size, wealth, and mag- 
nificence.' In the middle of the twelfth century, the Jew Benjamin 
of Tudela, coming from Spain to Palestine, declares that ‘these 
riches and buildings are equaJled nowhere in the world”; “that 
merchants resort thither from all parts of the world.” From about 
the eleventh century the downfall of the city began. It was ruined 
by the political jealousy of the Western empire, by the religious 
hostility of the Roman Church, and by the commercial rivalry of 
the Italian republics. Placed between these irreconcilable enemies 
on the West, the incessant attacks of the Slavonic races on the 
North, and the aspiring fanaticism of Musulman races from the East 
and the South, the Byzantine empire slowly bled to death, and its 
capital became, for some three centuries, little more than a besieged 
fortress—filled with a helpless population and vast treasures and 
relics it could no longer protect. 

But whether the Empire was in glory or in decay, into whatever 
race it passed, and whatever were the official creed, Constantinople 
never failed to attract to itself whatever of genius and ambition the 
Eastern empire contained, nor did it ever cease, nor has it ceased, to 
be a great mart of commerce, and clearing house of all that the Kast 
and the West desired to exchange. It is still to the Greek priest, as 
it is to the Musulman imam, what Rome is to the Catholic. And 
to the Greek from Alexandria to New York it is still what Rome is 
to the Italian, and what Paris is to the Frenchman. In a sense, it is 
almost still the traditional metropolis of the Orthodox Greek, of the 
Armenian, and almost of the Levantine Jew, as well as of the 
Moslem. Its history is the history of the Balkan peninsula, for its 
twenty famous sieges have been the turning-points in the rise and 
fall of the empire. The inner history of the thrones of the East has 
been uniformly transacted within those walls, and upon the buried 
stones and fragments whereon we may still stand to-day and ponder 
on the vicissitudes of fifteen centuries and a half. 


(1) Early Travels in Palestine, ed. T. Wright, 1868; Krause, Die Byzantiner des 
Mittelalters, 1869 ; Heyd, Levantehandel, 1879; French ed. 1885; Riant, Exuvie sacre 
Constant., 1877; Hopf, Chronigues Greco-Romanes inédites, 1873. 
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II. 


A large part of this strange radiation of Eastern history from the 
new Eternal City is unquestionably due to its unique local condi- 
tions. From Herodotus and Polybius down to Gibbon and Freeman, 
historians, ancient and modern, have expatiated on the unrivalled 
situation of Byzantium on the Bosphorus. There is no other so apt 
to become the seat of a great city on the habitable globe. Standing 
on the extreme easternmost point of the Balkan peninsula, it is 
within easy voyage of the entire coast line of Asia Minor on its 
northern, western, and southern faces. As an early traveller 
pointed out, Constantinople “is a city which nature herself has 
designed to be the mistress of the world. It stands in Europe, 
looks upon Asia, and is within reach by sea of Egypt and the Levant 
on the south—and of the Black Sea and its European and Asiatic 
shores on the north.”' Something of the kind might be said for 
such cities as Corinth, or Thessalonica, Smyrna, or Athens; but the 
extraordinary feature of Byzantium, which confers on it so peculiar 
a power of defence and attack is this—that whilst having ample and 
secure roadsteads and ports all round it, it has both on the North 
and the South, a long, narrow, but navigable sea channel, of such a 
kind that, in ancient or in modern warfare, it can be made impreg- 
nable against any invading fleet. 

Constantinople was thus protected by two marine gates which 
could be absolutely closed to any hostile ship, whether coming from 
the Black Sea or from the gman, but which can be instantly opened 
to its own or any friendly ship coming or going over the whole area 
of the Euxine or the Mediterranean. Whilst thus impregnably 
defended by sea, she could bar invasion by land by her vast rampart 
running from sea to sea, and not more than four miles in length. 
And at a distance of some thirty miles further West, a second wall, 
twenty feet wide and about forty miles long, shut off from North and 
West the main peninsula and ran from the Propontis to the Euxine. 
Constantinople in ancient times thus held what, with an adequate sea 
and land force, was the strongest defensive position in Europe, if not 
in the world. For by sea she could bar all approach from East, 
North, or South; whilst on the West, the only landward approach, 
she was protected by a double rampart, placed upon a double 
peninsula, to say nothing of the natural bulwark of the Balkan 
mountains. 

To this incomparable position of security we must add that, whilst 
one side of the city faces an inland sea of wonderful beauty, which 
is rather a luke than a sea, another side of the city looks across the 
Bosphorus to Asia; on the third side of the city is her own secure 

(1) Busbecq’s Letters, translated by Forster and Daniel, 1881, vol. I., p. 123. 
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port of the Golden Horn, about four miles long and a thousand yards 
wide. Here a thousand ships can ride in safety, and the channel is 
so deep that in places the biggest vessels can lie beside the quays. 
The country round is diversified with hills, valleys, and tableland, 
broken by bays and gulfs, and crowned with distant mountains. 
The Propontis and its shores teem with fish, fruits, vines, woods and 
marbles, whilst in the far horizon the snowy folds of the Bithynian 
Olympus float as a dim but radiant vision in the distance. 

The extension of modern artillery has reduced, and almost de- 
stroyed, the defensive capacities of the city on the landward. But 
from the time of Xerxes until the present century, its power of 
defence was almost perfect so long as Byzantium could command the 
sea. She possessed nearly all the advantages of an island; but of an 
island placed in a sheltered inland sea, an island from which rich 
districts both of Asia and Europe could be instantly reached in open 
boats, or by a few hours’ sail in any kind of ship. A city, having 
magnificent harbours and roadsteads and abundant waterways in 
every direction, had all the peculiar features which have gone to 
create the power of Syracuse, Alexandria, Venice, Genoa, London, or 
New York. But Byzantium had this additional security—that, with 
all the facilities of an island, she could close her marine gates against 
any hostile fleet and forbid their approach within sight. Tyre, 
Carthage, Athens, Syracuse, Alexandria—we may say all famous 
seaports throughout the Mediterranean (except Venice, which lay 
safe in her lagoons), were exposed to a hostile fleet ; and all of them 
have been more than once invested by invaders from the sea. But 
so long as Byzantium had forces enough at sea to close the gate of 
the Bosphorus and also that of the Hellespont, she was unassailable 
by any hostile fleet. And so long as she had forces enough on 
land to man the long wall across the great peninsula, and also to 
defend her great inner fortifications across the smaller peninsula, 
she was impregnable to any invading army. 

It would be unwise in a civilian to express any opinion of his 
own on the very important problem of the degree in which modern 
appliances of war have deprived Constantinople of her peculiar 
powers of defence. We are told that, so far as the closing of the 
Bosphorus and the Hellespont extend, the resources of the artillerist 
and the submarine engineer have greatly increased their defensive 
capacity. Constantinople is, of course, no longer safe from an enemy 
posted on the heights, either above Pera, Scutari, or Eyub; and 
obviously her ancient lines of fortification are useless. But with 
first-class forts to protect both Scutari and Pera, and also the heights 
to the west of the city—which together might require some four 
complete corps @armées—and with a first-class fleet in the Marmora, 
Constantinople would, even to-day, be far stronger for defence than 
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any existing capital in Europe, perhaps stronger than any great city 
in the world. 

The peculiar position of Byzantium was alike fitted for offence or 
for defence. It was essentially a maritime position, the full resources 
of which could only be used by a power strong at sea. If it issued 
northwards, through its gate on the Bosphorus, it could send a fleet 
to any point of the Black Sea—a vast expanse of 172,000 square 
miles, having one of the greatest drainage areas in the world. Thus, 
in a few days armies and munitions could be carried to the mouths 
either of the Danube, the Dnieper, or the Don, to the shores of the 
Crimea, or else eastwards to the foot of the Caucasus, or to any point 
on the north coast of Asia Minor. If it issued south, through the 
Propontis and the Hellespont, a few days would carry its armies to 
the teeming shores of Bithynia, or to the rich coasts and islands of 
the Augean Sea, or to Greece, or to any point on the western or the 
southern coast of Asia Minor. And a few days more would bring its 
fleets to the coast of Syria, or of Egypt, or to Italy, Spain, Africa, 
and the Western Mediterranean. Thus, the largest army could be 
safely transported in a few days, so as to descend at will upon the 
vast plains of Southern Russia, or into the heart of Central Asia, 
within a short march of the head waters of the Euphrates—or they 
might descend southwards to the gates of Syria, near Issus, or 
else to the mouths of the Nile, or to the islands and bays of Greece 
or Italy. 

And these wide alternatives in objective point could be kept for 
ultimate decision unknown to an enemy up to the last moment. 
When the great Heraclius, in 622, opened his memorable war with 
Chosroes, which ended in the ruin of the Persian dynasty, no man in 
either host knew till the hour of his sailing whether the Byzantine 
hero intended to descend upon Armenia by the Euxine, or upon 
Syria by the Gulf of Issus. And until they issued from the Helles- 
pont into the A.gwan, the Emperor's army and fleet were absolutely 
protected not only from molestation, but even from observation. To 
a power which commanded the sea and had ample supplies of troop- 
ships, Constantinople combined the maximum power of defence with 
the maximum range of attack. And this extraordinary combination 
she will retain in the future in competent hands. 

That wonderfully rapid and mobile force, which an eminent 
American expert has named the “ Sea Power,” the power discovered 
by Cromwell and Blake, of which England is still the great example 
and mistress, was placed by the founders of Byzantium in that spot 
of earth which, at any rate in its anciently-peopled districts, com- 
bined the greatest resources. Byzantium, from the days of the 
Persian and the Peloponnesian wars, had always been a prize to be 
coveted by a naval power. From the time of Constantine down to 
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the Crusades, or for nearly eight centuries, the rulers of Constanti- 
nople could usually command large and well-manned fleets. And 
this was enough to account for her imperial place in history. As an 
imperial city, she must rise, decline, or fall, by her naval strength. 
She fell before the Crusaders in a naval attack; and she was crippled 
to a great extent by the naval attack of Mohammed the Conqueror. 
During the zenith of the Moslem Conquest, she was great by sea. 
Her decline in this century has been far greater on sea than on land. 
When her fleet was shattered at Sinope, in 1853, the end was not 
far off. And when to-day we see in the Golden Horn the hulls of 
her ironclads moored motionless, and they say, unable to move, men 
know that Stamboul is no longer the queen of the Levant. 

As a maritime city, also, Constantinople presents this striking 
problem. For fifteen centuries, with moderate intervals, this city of 
the Bosphorus and the Propontis has held imperial rule. No other 
sea-port city, either in the ancient or in the modern world, has ever 
maintained ar empire for a period approaching to this in length. 
Tyre, Carthage, Athens, Alexandria, Venice, Genoa, Amsterdam 
have held proud dependencies by their fleets for a space, but for 
rarely more than a few generations or centuries. The mighty supre- 
macy of the seas, of which Englishmen boast, can hardly be said to 
have had more than two centuries of trial. The city of the Bosphorus 
has been tried by fifteen centuries of fierce rivalry and obstinate war ; 
and for long periods together she saw powerful enemies permanently 
encamped almost within sight of her towers. Yet she still commands 
the gates of the Euxine and the Hellespont, just as Herodotus and 
Polybius tell us that she did two thousand years ago. Nor can any 
man who has studied that marvellous peninsula fail to see that, so 
soon as Constantinople again falls into the hands of a great naval 
power, she must recover her paramount control over the whole shore 
of South-Eastern Europe and North-Western Asia. 

Herodotus tells us how Darius’ general, in the sixth century B.c., 
judged its position, in the well-known saying that Chalcedon, the 
city on the Asiatic shore opposite, must have been founded by blind 
men, for they overlooked the superior situation on which Byzantium 
was soon after placed. Thucydides records the part played by the 
city in the Peloponnesian war; and Polybius, the scientific historian 
of the second century B.c., describes it with singular insight. ‘‘ Of 
all cities in the world,” he says, “it is the most happy in its position 
on the sea; being not only secure on that side from all enemies, but 
possessed of the means of obtaining every kind of necessaries in the 
greatest plenty.” And he enlarges on its extraordinary command 
of the commercial route from the Euxine to the Mediterranean. He 
explains the disadvantages of its position on the land side, and the 
reasons which hindered Byzantium from becoming a commanding 
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city in Greece. The main reason was the proximity of the barbarous 
and irrepressible Thracians ; for the old Byzantium was never strong 
enough to wall in and defend the whole peninsula by the wall of 
Anastasius, nor was it rich enough to maintain such an army as 
would overawe the tribes of the Balkan. 

No doubt the founders of Chalcedon on the Asian side were not 
blind, but they feared the Thracians of the European side, and were 
not able to dispossess the tribe settled on the peninsula. But a 
problem arises. Why, if the situation of Byzantium were so predo- 
minant, did it remain for a thousand years a second-class commercial 
city of Greece? and then, why, in the fourth century, did it become 
the natural capital of Eastern Europe? The answer is plain. The 
magnificent maritime position of Byzantium was neutralised so long 
as the Balkan peninsula and the valley of the Danube was filled with 
barbarous nomads, The great wars of Trajan and his successors, in 
the first and second centuries, for the first time brought the whole 
basin of the Danube into the limits of the empire. Thus, when 
Constantinople was founded, it was secure by land as well as by sea. 
When, in the fifth and sixth centuries, Italy, Spain, Gaul, and Africa 
were swept by a succession of Northern invaders, the Empire had 
command of great armies, ample to man the vast system of fortifica- 
tions across her double peninsula. And thus she resisted the torrent 
which submerged and devastated Western Europe. 

The part played by Byzantium down to the time of Constantine 
was subordinate, but significant. It is frequently mentioned by almost 
all the ancient historians; and of famous chiefs who were concerned 
with it we have Pausanias the victor of Platawa, Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades, Alcibiades, Epaminondas, Demosthenes, Philip of Mace- 
don, many Roman generals, the Emperors Claudius, Vespasian, 
Severus, Licinius, and Constantine. It is a strange accident that 
the city of the later empire and the Sultans was the city wherein 
Pausanias, the victor of Plata, was seized with the mania for assum- 
ing an oriental tyranny, and that it was where the Seraglio now stands 
that the infatuated king perpetrated the horrid deed of lust and 
blood, which our poet introduces in his Manfred. Is there some- 
thing in the air of that hill where we now stare at the “ Sublime 
Porte,” which fires the blood of tyrants to savage and mysterious 
crime ? 

The removal of the imperial capital from Rome to Byzantium was 
one of the most decisive acts on record—a signal monument of 
foresight, genius, and will. Madrid, St. Petersburg, Berlin, are 
also capital cities created by the act of a powerful ruler. But none 
of these foundations can compare in scale and in importance with 
the tremendous task of moving the seat of empire a thousand miles 
to the East, from the centre of Italy to the coast of Asia, from a 
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Latin to a Greek city, from a pagan to a Christian population. The 
motives which impelled Constantine to this momentous step were 
doubtless complex. Since the time of Trajan, Rome had not been the 
constant residence of the Emperors, except of Antoninus Pius, nor 
the regular seat of government. Since the time of Diocletian, Rome 
had been abandoned as the official centre of the empire. Many places 
East of it had been tried ; and Constantine, when resolved on the 
great change, seriously contemplated two, if not three, other sites. It 
had long been agreed that the imperial seat must be transferred 
towards the East ; and there was an instinctive sense that the valley 
of the Tiber was no longer safe from the incessant onward march of 
the Teutonic nations in arms. 

The tendency was to get somewhere South of the Danube, and 
within reach of Asia Minor and the Euphrates. The greater chiefs 
had all felt that the empire must be recast, both politically and 
spiritually. By the fourth century it was clear that the empire 
must break with the rooted prejudices that surrounded the Senate of 
Rome and the gods of the Capitol. And Constantine, the half- 
conscious and half-convinced agent of the great change—the change 
from the ancient world to the modern world, from polytheism to 
Christianity—saw in the Church and Bishop of Rome a power which 
would never be his creature. Dante tells us that ‘Caesar became a 
Greek in order to give place to the Roman pastor.” There is much 
in this: but it is not the whole truth, for Caesar might have become 
a Spaniard, or a Gaul, or an Illyrian. Dante might have added 
that Caesar became an Oriental, in order to give place to the Goth. 
Constantinople from the first was a Christian city, with an orthodox 
Church ; but it was a Church that was, from the first, a department 
of the State. 

The topography, apart from the geography of Constantinople, 
may demand some words; for the history of the city from Constan- 
tine to Abdul Hamid is based on its physical characters. We cannot 
doubt that the many delights of this spot, the varied resources of 
the surrounding country, the combination of sea, bay, mountain, 
valley, terrace, and garden, as these rise one beyond the other, have 
made Constantinople for fifteen centuries the residence of Emperors 
and Caliphs, the dream and pride of nations, and the crown of 
imperial ambition. 

Those who approach Constantinople from Greece, as all men 
should, have sailed through that long panorama of island, mountain, 
and headland which the Aigawan Sea presents, past ‘Troy town” 
and the unknown home of its minstrel; and every rock recalls some 
tale or poem for the three thousand years since European thought 
and arts rose into being across those waters. The Hellespont has 
been passed with its legends and histories, and the sca of Marmora 
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with its islands of marble, its rich shores and distant ranges of moun- 
tain—and as the morning sun touches the crescents on her domes, 
the eternal city of New Rome bursts into view, looking on the East 
and the South across the blue waters of Propontis and Bosphorus, 
with her seven hills rising towards Europe one behind the other, 
each crowned with cupola and minaret, amidst arcaded terraces, 
and groves of acacia, myrtle, and cypress. 

This glorious vision, if not the most beautiful, is the most varied 
and fascinating of its kind in Europe. Some prefer the Bay of 
Naples, or the bay of Salamis, or of Genoa; but neither Naples, nor 
Athens, nor Rome, nor Genoa, nor Venice, have, as cities, anything 
of the extent, variety, and complexity of Constantinople, if we 
include its four or five suburbs, its magnificent sea landscape, its 
bays, islands, and mountains, in the distance. For Constantinople 
does not stand upon an open sea like Naples, or Genoa, but on a 
great marine lake with its shores, vine-clad hills, headlands, and 
pearly mountain ranges in the far horizon. Like Athens or Venice, 
it has a sea-port without an open sea outside. And as a city, it is 
vastly more grand and varied than Venice, Athens, Florence, or 
Edinburgh. Hence, Constantinople combines such sea views as we 
find round the Western islands of Scotland or of Greece, with the 
summer sky and vegetation of Italy, and the mountain ranges which 
fill the horizon from the plains of Lombardy. 

Was it more beautiful in the age of the Empire than it is to-day ? 
Perhaps from a distance, from the sea, the Stamboul of to-day is a 
far more striking sight than the Byzantium of the Casars, The 
minarets, an Eastern and Moslem feature, are the distinctive mark 
of the modern city, and do much to break the monotony of the 
Byzantine cupolas. There are four or five mosques which repeat 
and rival the church of the Holy Wisdom, and some of them have 
nobler sites. Nor were the towers and battlements of ancient archi- 
tecture to be compared in beauty and in scale with those of Medizval 
and Moslem builders. But the city, as seen within, in the Isaurian 
and Basilian dynasties, we may assume, in the five centuries which 
separate Justinian from the first Crusade, must have greatly sur- 
passed in noble art, if not in pictorial effect, the Ottoman city 
that we see. The enormous palace and hippodrome, the basilicas, 
churches, halls, and porticoes, with their profusion of marble, mosaic, 
bronzes, and paintings, their colossal figures, obelisks, and columns, 
the choicest relics of Greek sculpture, the memorial statues, baths, 
theatres, and forums—must have far surpassed the decaying rem- 
nant of Stamboul which so often disenchants the traveller when he 
disembarks from the Golden Horn. 
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Constantine created his New Rome in 330, as never ruler before 
or since created a city. It was made a mighty and resplendent 
capital within a single decade. Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, Mauritania were despoiled of their treasures to adorn the 
new metropolis. Constantine built churches, theatres, forums, baths, 
porticoes, palaces, monuments, and aqueducts. He built, adorned, 
and peopled a great capital all at a stroke, and made it, after Rome 
and Athens, the most splendid city of the ancient world. Two centu- 
ries later, Justinian became the second founder of the city. And from 
Constantine down to the capture by the Crusaders, for nearly nine 
centuries, a succession of Emperors continued to raise great sacred 
and lay buildings. Of the city before Constantine little remains 
above the ground, except some sculptures in the museum, and 
foundations of some walls, which Dr. Paspates believes that he can 
trace. Of Constantine and his immediate successors there remain 
parts of the hippodrome, of walls, aqueducts, cisterns, and forums, 
some columns and monuments. Of the Emperors from Theodosius 
to the Crusades we still have, little injured, the grand chur* ~f 
Sophia, some twenty churches much altered and mostly late in . ~, 
the foundations of palaces, and one still standing in ruins, and lastly 
the twelve miles of walls with their gates and towers. The Museums 
contain sarcophagi, statues, inscriptions of the Roman age. But we 
ean hardly doubt that an immense body of Byzantine relics and 
buildings still lie buried some ten or twenty feet below the ground 
whereon stand to-day the serails, khans, mosques, and houses of 
Stamboul, a soil which the Ottoman is loth to disturb. When the 
day comes that such scientific excavations are possible as have been 
made in the Forum and the Palatine at Rome, we may yet look to 
unveil many monuments of rare historical interest, and, it might be, 
a few of high artistic value. As yet, the cuttings for the railway 
have given almost the only opportunity that antiquarians have had 
of investigating below the surface of the actual city, which stands 
upon a deep stratum of débris. 

One monument of Constantine, eight centuries older than Constan- 
tine himself, has been recently disinterred, and curiously enough by 
English hands. It is one of the oldest, most historic, most venerable 
relics of the ancient world. The Serpent Column of bronze from 
Delphi, set up by the Greeks as base for the golden tripod to comme- 
morate the final defeat of Xerxes, an object of pilgrimage for Greeks 
for eight centuries, stands still in the spot where emperors placed 
it in the Hippodrome ; and after 2373 years, it still bears witness to 
the first great victory of the West over the East. When the East 
triumphed over the West nearly 2,000 years later, the conqueror 
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left this secular monument on its base; and during the Crimean war, 
English soldiers dug it out of the surrounding débris and revealed 
the rude inscription of the thirty confederate states exactly as 
Herodotus and Pausanias record. With the bronze Wolf of the 
Capitol, it may count as the most precious metal relic which remains 
from the ancient world; for the Crusaders melted down into pence 
every piece of bronze statuary they could seize, and carried off to St. 
Mark’s, at Venice, the four horses that bear the name of Lysippus. 

Constantinople is rich, not in works of art, for those of the city 
have been wantonly destroyed, but in historic sites, which appeal to 
the scholar rather than to the public; but in so singular a confor- 
mation of sea and land, the sites can often be fixed with some pre- 
cision. We may still note the spot where daring pioneers from 
Megara set up their Acropolis a century and a half before the battle 
of Marathon; we can trace the original harbour, the position of some 
temples and the line of the walls. We can stand beside the burial 
place of a long line of Emperors, and trace the plan of the forums, 
palaces, and Hippodrome where so vast a succession of stirring scenes 
took place, some of the earlier monuments and churches, the hall 
where Justinian promulgated the Corpus Juris which has served the 
® part of Europe for thirteen centuries and a half. And above 
all, ..e have the great Church in something like its original glory, 
less injured by time and man than almost any remaining medieval 
cathedral. 

The Church of S. Sophia is, next to the Pantheon at Rome, the 
most central and historic edifice still standing erect. It is now in 
its fourteenth century of continuous and unbroken use; and during 
the whole of that vast epoch, it has never ceased to be the imperial 
fane of the Eastern world, nor has it ever, as the Pantheon, been 
desolate and despoiled. Its influence over Eastern architecture has 
been almost as wide as that of the Pantheon over Western architec- 
ture, and it has been far more continuous. It was one of the most 
original, daring, and triumphant conceptions in the whole record of 
human building; and Mr. Ferguson declares it to be internally 
“the most perfect and beautiful church ever yet erected by any 
Christian people.” Its interior is certainly the most harmonious, 
most complete, and least faulty of all the great domed and round- 
arched temples. It unites sublimity of construction with grace of 
detail, splendour of decoration with indestructible material. It 
avoids the conspicuous faults of the great temples of Rome and of 
Florence, whilst it is far richer in decorative effect within than our 
own St. Paul’s or the Panthéon of Paris. Its glorious vesture of 
marble, mosaic, carving, and cast metal, is unsurpassed by the 
richest of the Gothic cathedrals, and is far more enduring. Though 
twice as old as Westminster Abbey, it has suffered less dilapidation, 
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and will long outlast it. Its constructive mass and its internal orna 
mentation far exceed in solidity the slender shafts, the paintings, 
and the stained glass of the Gothic churches. In this masterly type 
the mind is aroused by the infinite subtlety of the construction, and 
the eye is delighted with the inexhaustible harmonies of a superb 
design worked out in most gorgeous materials. 

For Justinian and his successors ransacked the empire to find the 
most precious materials for the “Great Church.” The interior is 
still one vast pile of marble, porphyry, and polished granite, white 
marbles with rosy streaks, green marbles, blue and black, starred or 
veined with white. The pagan temples were stripped of their 
columns and capitals ; monoliths and colossal slabs were transported 
from Rome, and from the Nile, from Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, 
so that, with the Pantheon at Rome, this is the one example of a 
grand structure of ancient art which still remains unruined. The 
gilded portals, the jewels, pearls, and! gold of the altar, the choir 
adornments of cedar, amber, ivory, and silver, have been long 
destroyed by the greedy soldiers of the Cross; and the mosaics above 
with seraphim, apostles, prophets, and Christ in glory have been 
covered up, but not destroyed, by the fierce soldiers of Mahomet. 

It is a fact, almost without parallel in the history of religion, that 
the Musulman conquerors adopted the Christian cathedral as their 
own fane, without injuring it, with very little alteration within, and 
even without changing its name. The Greeks did not adopt the 
form of Egyptian or Syrian temples; Christians took for the model 
of their churches the law-courts, but not the temples of Polytheism ; 
Protestants have never found a practical use for the cruciform 
churches of Catholicism. But Islam accepted the Holy Wisdom as 
the type of its mosque; partially concealed the Christian emblems 
and sacred mosaics, added without some courts and the four beautiful 
minarets, but made no structural change within. And thus the 
oldest cathedral in Christendom is the type of a thousand mosques ; 
and the figures of Christ and his saints, that a Roman Emperor set 
up in his imperial dome, look down to-day after fifteen centuries on 
the Westminster Abbey of the Ottoman Caliphs. What a dazzling 
panorama of stirring, pathetic, and terrific scenes press on the mind 
of the student of Byzantine history as he recalls all which that vast 
fane has witnessed in the thousand years that separate the age of 
Justinian from that of Suleiman the Magnificent, from the day when 
the great Emperor cried out, ‘I have surpassed thee, O Solomon !”’ 
to the days when Ottoman conquerors gave thanks for a hundred 
victories over the Cross. Jas any building in the world been 
witness to so vast a series of memorable events ? 

In historic memories, the walls of Constantinople can compare 
with her great Church; for the ruined walls are still the most 
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colossal and pathetic relics of the ancient world that remain in 
Europe. Except the walls round Rome, there is no scene in Europe 
so strange, so desolate, and mantled with such annals of battle, 
crime, despair, and heroism. Though the sea walls have been partly 
removed and much injured by man, the vast rampart on the west 
which stretches from Blachernze on the Golden Horn to the Seven 
Towers on the Marmora, a distance of nearly four miles, is still, but 
for natural decay and disturbance, in the state in which it was left 
by Sultan Mohammed the Conqueror in the fifteenth century. It 
was then more than a thousand years old; and during the whole 
of that period it had been increased, repaired, strengthened, doubled 
and tripled. It is still a museum or vast catacomb of Byzantine 
history. More fortunate than the walls of Rome and other ancient 
cities, the western walls of Constantinople have hardly been touched 
by the hand of man since the Turks entered. This complicated 
scheme of circumvallation, far stronger than the walls of Rome or of 
any other ancient or medieval city, made an impenetrable barrier, 
whilst adequately manned and defended, down to the invention of 
heavy cannon. We can still trace the plan and form of the triple 
line of wall, of the moat, of the two causeways, of the fourteen 
gates, and the 194 towers, and the ruined palace of the later 
Emperors. 

Here and there the massive towers are riven and tottering, torn 
by cannon, earthquake, and centuries of neglect and decay. The 
shrunken city of Stamboul does not now touch them, and no 
populous suburbs have grown round them, Cemeteries with cypress 
and tgmbstones, the cupola of a small oratory, or the roof of a 
hospital, alone break the view. But the crumbling walls and 
towers stand in solitude amidst orchards and gardens, and nothing 
disturbs the student who decyphers inscriptions set up by Con- 
stantines, Leos, Basils, Comneni, and Palologi, and here and there 
a Roman eagle and a Greek cross.’ The Golden Gate, with its two 
marble towers, prisons, palace halls, the famous Castle of Blachernz 
and the Seven Towers, carry us through a thousand years of history 
—but most of all we linger near the breach hard by the gate of 
S. Romanus, where the last Constantine met the Ottoman Moham- 
med in deadly grip, redeeming by his death four centuries of feeble- 
ness in his ancestors, as he fell amidst heaps of slain :— 

‘* With his face up to Heaven, in that red monument 
Which his good sword had digg’d.” 

Of all cities of the world Constantinople is memorable for its 
sieges, the most numerous and the most momentous in the records 
of history. For long centuries together the city was a besieged 

(1) They have been collected and explained by Dr. Paspates in his Bufayrivai 
MeAérat. 
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fortress, and during nearly eight centuries her vast fortifications 
resisted the efforts of all foreign invaders. Goths, Huns, Avars, 
Slaves, Persians, Saracens, Bulgarians, Hungarians, Turks, and 
Russians, have continually assailed and menaced them in vain. 
Great conquerors such as Zabergan, Chosroes, Muaviah, Omar, 
Moslemah, Crumn, Haroun-al-Raschid, Bayazid, failed to shake them. 
For ten years a Persian camp stood in arms at Chalcedon across the 
Bosphorus; for years the Saracens assailed it year by year in vain 
(674—677, and 717—718). These sieges were not mere expedi- 
tions against a single stronghold; they involved the fate of an 
empire and a religion. Had pagans, fire-worshippers, or Musul- 
mans, nomad hordes, or devastating Mongols succeeded in piercing 
these walls before the fifteenth century, the course of civilisation 
would have been seriously changed. For a thousand years these 
crumbling ramparts, which to-day we see in such pathetic desola- 
tion, were the bulwark of European civilisation, of the traditions of 
Rome, of the Christendom of the East, and in no small degree of 
learning, arts and commerce, until the great medieval reconstruc- 
tion was ready to appear. 

It is a striking proof of the enormous persistency of Byzantine 
history that the Bulgarians and Russians, both of whom are still 
pressing eagerly onwards with longing eyes set on the city of the 
Bosphorus, have been from time to time renewing these attacks 
for more than a thousand years. It was in 813 that Crumn, the 
great king of the Bulgarians, opened his terrible onslaught; and it 
was nearly two centuries later that Basil, “the slayer of the 
Bulgarians,” began his triumphant campaign against that secular 
foe. The first siege of Constantinople by Moslems, that of the 
Saracen Muaviah in 673, began nearly eight centuries before the 
last Moslem siege, that under the Ottoman conqueror in 1453. 
And the first attack on Constantinople by Russians, in 865, was 
separated by more than a thousand years from their last attack, 
when they reached San Stefano within sight of the minarets. For 
all this thousand years the Russian has hungered and thirsted for 
the “Sacred City,” whether it were held by Romans, Greeks, 
Latins, or Ottomans—and hitherto he has hungered and thirsted in 
vain. 

They count more than twenty sieges in all; but the most memor- 
able are undoubtedly the triumphant repulse of Persians and Avars 
in the reign of Heraclius, in 616, and again in 626; the glorious 
defeat of the Saracens in 673, in the reign of Constantine IV., and 
again in 717, in the reign of Leo III.; and lastly, the two success- 
ful sieges, when Constantinople was captured by the Venetians and 
Crusaders in 1203—4; and again when it was stormed by Mohammed 
the Conqueror in 1453. Of all memorable and romantic sieges on 
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record these two are the most impressive to the historic imagina- 
tion, by virtue of the crowding of dramatic incidents, the singular 
energy and wonderful resources they display, and the vast issues 
which hung on the event. The siege of Tyre by Alexander, of 
Syracuse by Nicias, of Carthage by Scipio, the two sieges of Jeru- 
salem by Titus and by Godfrey, the successive sackings of Rome, 
the defence of Rhodes and Malta against the Turks—none of these 
can quite equal in vivid colour and breathless interest the two great 
captures of Constantinople, and certainly the last. It stands out on 
the canvas of history by the magnitude of the issues involved to 
religion, to nations, to civilisation, in the glowing incidents of the 
struggle, in the heroism of the defence and of the attack, in the 
dramatic catastrophe and personal contrast of two typical chiefs, 
one at the head of the conquerors and the other of the defeated. 
And by a singular fortune, this thrilling drama, in a great turning 
point of human civilisation, has been told in the most splendid 
chapter of the most consummate history which our language has 
produced. 

The storming and sack of Constantinople in the fourth crusade by 
a mixed host of Venetian, Flemish, Italian, and French filibusters, a 
story so well told by Mr. E. Pears in his excellent monograph, was 
not only one of the most extraordinary adventures of the Middle 
Ages, but one of the most wanton crimes against civilisation com- 
mitted by feudal lawlessness and religious bigotry, at a time of 
confusion and superstition. It isa dark blot on the record of the 
Church and on the memory of Innocent IIL, and a standing monu- 
ment of the anarchy and rapacity to which Feudalism was liable to 
degenerate. The sack of Constantinople by the so-called soldiers of 
the cross in the thirteenth century was far more bloodthirsty, more 
wanton, more destructive than the storming of Constantinople by the 
followers of Mahomet in the fifteenth century. It had far less 
historic justification, it had more disastrous effects on human pro- 
gress, and it introduced a less valuable and less enduring type of 
civilised life. The crusaders, who bad no serious aim but plunder, 
effected nothing but destruction. They practically annihilated the 
East Roman empire, which never recovered from this fatal blow. It 
is true that the Byzantine empire had been rapidly decaying for 
more than a century, and that its indispensable service to civilisa- 
tion was completed. But the Crusading buccaneers burned down a 
great part of the richest city of Europe, which was a museum and 
remnant of antiquity; they wantonly destroyed priceless works of 
art, buildings, books, records, and documents. They effected nothing 
of their own purpose; and what they indirectly caused was a 
stimulus to Italian commerce, the dispersion through Europe of some 
arts, and the removal of the last barrier against the entrance of the 
Moslem into Europe. 
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The conquest by the Ottomans in the fifteenth century was a very 
different thing—a problem too complex to be hastily touched. 
Europe, as we have seen, was by that time strong enough to win in 
the long and tremendous struggle with Islam; it was ready to 
receive and use the profound intellectual and artistic impulse which 
was caused by the dispersion of the Byzantine Greeks. The Ottoman 
conquest was no mere raid, but the foundation of a European empire 
now in the fifth century of its existence. The wonderful tale of the 
rise, zenith, wane, and decay of the European empire of the Padishah 
of Roum—one of the least familiar to the general reader—is borne 
in upon the traveller to Stamboul in the series of magnificent mosques 
of the conquering sultans of the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries, in 
the exquisite fountains, the mausoleums, the khans and fortresses, 
minarets and towers, and the strange city of kiosques, palaces, gates, 
gardens, and terraces, known to us as the Seraglio. In these vast 
and stately mosques, in the profusion of glowing ornament, porce- 
lains, tiles, and carvings, in the incongruous jumble of styles, in the 
waste, squalor, and tawdry remnants of the abandoned palace of the 
Padishahs, we read the history of the Ottoman Turks for the last five 
centuries—splendour beside ruin, exquisite art beside clumsy imita- 
tion, courage and pride beside apathy and despair, a magnificent 
soldiery as of old with a dogged persistency that dies hard, a patient 
submission to inevitable destiny besides fervour, loyalty, dignity, 
and a race patriotism which are not to be found in the rank and 
file of European capitals, 

But Stamboul is not only a school of Byzantine history; it has 
rich lessons of European history. We see the Middle Ages living 
there still unreformed—the Middle Ages with their colour and their 
squalor, their ignorance and credulity, their heroism and self-devo- 
tion, their traditions, resignation, patience, and passionate faith. 
We can imagine ourselves in some city of the early Middle Ages, 
the meeting place of nations, Venice or Genoa, Paris or Rome, or 
even old Rome in the age of Trajan, where races, religions, costumes, 
ideas, and occupations meet side by side but do not mix. The 
Moslem, the Armenian, the Greek, the Jew, the Catholic, have their 
own quarters, dress, language, worship, occupation, law, and govern- 
ment, They pass as if invisible to each other, and will neither eat, 
pray, work, trade, or converse with each other. Stand upon the 
bridge across the Golden Horn, or in the lovely cloister of Bayazid, 
and watch the green-turbaned hadjis, the softas, hammals, itinerant 
vendors, soldiers and sailors, boatmen and mendicants, Roumelian and 
Anatolian peasants, with all the cosmopolitan collection of the busy 
and the idle, from the Danube to the Euphrates. It is the East 
and the West on their one neutral meeting grour!, the one oriental 
spot still left in Europe, the one medieval capital that has survived 
into the nineteenth century. FrEDERIC Harrison. 
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Mr. Hersert Giapsrone, late Under-Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, was the principal speaker at a meeting recently held in London 
on behalf of discharged prisoners. In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
Gladstone made several candid and honourable admissions respecting 
the criminal condition of the community ; advising us all to be very 
much on our guard against the acceptance of what he significantly 
called rose-coloured views. In his official capacity Mr. Gladstone was 
constantly brought into contact with the administration of justice 
and the repression of crime; and when he has the courage to declare 
with all the authority of a responsible minister that we are in 
danger of making too light of the criminal problem, it is high time 
that a number of current opinions on this grave subject should be 
re-examined and submitted to more searching criticism. 

One of the most prevalent of these opinions is that the cost of 
repressing the criminal element in the community is steadily on the 
decline. But when public documents are consulted with a view of 
testing the accuracy of this opinion, it is found to be utterly baseless. 
On the contrary, the expense of keeping criminals and the criminally 
inclined in check is increasing with unprecedented rapidity, and was 
never such an enormous burden as it is to-day. It is impossible to 
get at the exact amount annually expended in England and Wales 
in connection with the repression of crime, inasmuch as many 
important items of expenditure are not tabulated in a separate form. 
But the following figures, taken from the Estimates, the Local 
Government Board Report, and the report of the Reformatory School 
Inspector, will afford some idea of the criminal bill which the 
already heavy-laden English householder is annually compelled 
to pay. 


Prisons, police stations, &c. . ; ; : : £571,543 
Criminal prosecutions, &e. . : , , , 208,006 
Police ; : F ; , ‘ F . 4,145,575 
teformatory institutions, England and Scotland . . 540,604 

Total ; . £5,765,528 


This vast sum, with the exception of a small amount for reforma- 
tories, falls entirely on the English people. It does not include a 
debt of £1,122,548 on police stations, nor the salaries and pensions 
of judges, stipendiary magistrates, magistrates’ clerks, and other 
subordinate functionaries. It does not include the loss annually sus- 
tained by the depredations of criminal offenders, a loss which, at the 
lowest estimate, must amount to over a million sterling per annum. 
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In fact, if all the details of expenditure connected with crime were 
presented to the public in a tabulated form, it would be found that 
the bill of crime of which we hear so little, is almost as high as the 
bill of pauperism of which we hear so much. The annual expense 
on account of pauperism has been fairly stationary for a considerable 
number of years, but the annual bill on account of crime is in- 
creasing about twice as fast as the numbers of the population who 
have to settle it. 

What is the meaning of this ever-increasing outlay on the repres- 
sion of crime? This is a question which the public has a right to 
ask. It is a question which everyone connected with the criminal 
administration is bound by obligations of duty to answer. I am 
free to confess that a conviction has been growing up in the minds of 
some of us who work in prisons that the vast sums the country has 
now to pay on account of crime, and the vast increase which has 
taken place in the numbers of the police, are partly due to the 
growing inefficiency of our prison system as a deterrent force. We 
are sometimes told that the existing English prison system is the 
best in the world. And if the value of a prison system is to be 
measured by its uniformity of discipline, its attention to cleanliness, 
its machine-like methods of dealing with convicted men, no doubt 
our prisons need not shrink from comparison with other institutions 
of a similar kind abroad. But if all this is to be regarded as 
machinery subsidiary to a greater end, and if the value of a prison 
system is to be estimated by its power of deterring an offender 
from returning to prison again and again, then it must frankly be 
said that our prisons, as far as can be seen, are no better than prisons 
elsewhere. The most eminent authorities on prison discipline assert 
that the ultimate test of the efficiency of a prison is its power of 
deterring the once-convicted offender from returning to a career of 
crime. This is the opinion of Bonneville de Marsangy in France, 
it is the opinion of Herr Sichart, the distinguished German prison 
director; it is, moreover, the only opinion in consonance with the 
teachings of justice and commonsense, If a prison does not 
succeed in deterring an offender who has had experience of its 
severities from coming back to it again and again, it is not likely to 
have much influence in deterring the criminally disposed from em- 
barking on a criminal life. On the contrary, the spectacle of an 
offender going to prison for the fifth, the tenth, the twentieth time, 
is calculated to encourage the peccant materials in the population 
rather than to deter them. Deterrence, therefore, is the principle 
by which prisons must ultimately be judged, and if our English prisons 
are judged by this principle we shall have to reconsider several of our 
ideas respecting their boasted superiority. Here is a table giving 
the percentage of old offenders in some important continental 
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States as compared with the percentage of old offenders in English 
prisons :— 


Austria, 1886. ‘ 28 per cent.—Vergehen. 

Germany, 1888 . , @ 5 Verbrechen und Vergehen. 
Italy, 1888 ; . eo « Corti d’assise. 

France, 1889 : : 47 " Tribunaux correctionnels. 
England, 1888S—92__. 48, Indictable and summary. 


I do not desire to draw any hard and fast conclusicns from these 
statistics of recidivism. International comparisons on such a subject 
are attended with great difficulties, and are only to be accepted as 
distant approximations. But so far as these comparisons have any 
weight at all, they dispose of the extravagant pretensions which it 
has now become the fashion to set up on behalf of English prisons 
and English prison methods. These statistics of recidivism are 
utterly hostile to the idea that we are more successful than our 
neighbours in dealing with the convicted population. On the con- 
trary, they tend to show that our system is at present less deterrent 
in its character than systems we are taught to despise. It is less 
deterrent, inasmuch as it produces a larger percentage of offenders 
who persist in a career of crime after repeated experiences of prison 
life. 

But it is urged that our prisons are improving, and are at any rate 
infinitely superior to the prison system in existence up to 1878. 
Again, I say, let us examine this contention in the light of facts. It 
is not to be denied that the local prison administration in operation 
before 1878 had its faults and undoubtedly required radical altera- 
tions. But it had its virtues too. Prisons can never be successfully 
administered without a practical knowledge of the prison population, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the prison staff. Both of these 
requisites the county magistrates possessed, and as a result prisoners 
were never mechanised into mere pieces on a chessboard; and the 
prison staff was never rendered impotent as a reformative agency 
by a smouldering spirit of disaffection. In fact the old local prison 
administration was a system which kept the ruling classes in touch 
with social miseries in their acutest form. Local power created local 
interest and a sense of local responsibility, and, at the time the 
prisons were centralised in the Home Office, England possessed a 
body of magistrates of unsurpassed experience on all questions 
relating to the treatment of crime. The utter destruction of local 
authority has completely revolutionised this wholesome condition of 
things. Except a few magistrates of the old régime like Lord 
Leigh or Lord Norton, the public has now no one to whom it can 
turn for an independent and experienced opinion. The English 
gentleman who had no interest which was not identical with the 
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public interest, has been superseded and extinguished by the perma- 
nent official, and in the speech I have aiready referred to, Mr. Glad- 
stone agreed that “every official, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, must be looked upon with a certain amount of suspicion.” 

Passing from the structure of prison administration to the mate- 
rials with which it deals, let us examine whether in point of 
effectiveness a bureaucracy is superior to a local system. <A very 
great deal is made of the circumstance that the prison population 
and the number of committals to prison have exhibited a tendency 
to diminish within the last few years, and this circumstance is 
sometimes placarded before the world as a proof of the incompe- 
tence of the county administration. But the real and simple 
explanation of the matter is never so much as alluded to. Whilst 
the proportion of the prison population and of committals has been 
exhibiting this downward tendency, the proportion of convictions 
and of offences has been just as steadily increasing; and it is by 
the growth of offences and convictions that the criminal condition 
of a community must in the first instance be judged. 


Convictions—annual average of five years, 1873—77 . 613,162 


* » - 18s8$—92 . 687,669 


Annual increase ‘ ; 74,507 


Were it not the fact that magistrates and judges are now 
shortening sentences to an enormous extent, and at the same time 
substituting other penalties for imprisonment to an equally great 
degree, the number of committals to prison within the last five 
years would be larger than at any period since a record has been 
kept of them. Everybody except the Registrar-General is aware 
of the fact that the average length of sentence has been im- 
mensely reduced in recent years. This official tells us that, in the 
interval between 1881 and 1891, the average term has become if 
anything slightly longer. But how can we accept this gentle- 
man’s opinion when the table on which it is based omits indict- 
able offenders altogether, and when in his last utterances on the 
subject he makes a mistake in the total number of committals in 
1881 amounting to 78,674, and in 1891 amounting to 90,556. In 
addition to these mistakes he omits the thousands annually com- 
mitted to prison in default of payment of fines. In short, the 
Registrar-General’s census return relating to the prison population 
and his defence of it are the most untrustworthy documents which 
have been placed before Parliament and the English public: for a 
very long time. 

But the real and vital issue, on which the value of a local as 
compared with a centralised system must be tested, is the effect of 
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the one system us compared with the other in deterring offenders 
from returning to prison. If we find that the old system deterred 
a smaller proportion of offenders from returning to prison than the 
new, it must at once be condemned as inferior. But is this found 
to be the case? On the contrary, during the last five years of the 
old methods (1873—77), the number of offenders re-committed to 
prison after one or more convictions, amounted to 40 per cent. of the 
prison population convicted of crime. Under the last five years of 
the new system (1888—92) the number of re-committals has mounted 
up to 48 per cent. Therefore, measuring our new methods by the 
infallible test of results, we are forced to confess that they are less 
efficacious than the old. They have a smaller deterrent effect ; they 
represent re-action, not progress; an increasing proportion of 
failures, a diminished percentage of success. 

It is amusing to see the manner in which some people, who ought 
to know better, attempt to explain away this most ominous fact. It 
is said, for example, that the high percentage of failures represents 
an old residuum, handed over no doubt by our incompetent county 
magistrates. It is perfectly true that our prison population is now 
somewhat older than in former years, but this is simply a fresh 
illustration of the truth that judges are now becoming more merciful. 
Nowadays a judge does not send an offender to penal servitude till 
he is old and hardened in crime; and the spirit of mildness which 
is leading judges to send fewer young people to penal servitude, is 
inducing magistrates to refrain from sending the young to prison 
at all. Young persons of the old prison type are now in voluntary 
homes—in homes certified by the Local Government Board; in 
Reformatory and industrial schools. Every judge and magistrate 
on the bench is perfectly conversant with these facts, but they are 
hidden by a veil of impenetrable darkness from the eyes of the 
pertinacious optimist. 

Not only is the percentage of failures increasing in our prisons, 
but what is still more menacing and significant, the total number of 
these failures is increasing too. If a comparison is made between 
the last decade of the old system and the last decade of the new, it 
will be found that the committals of old offenders have increased by 
the enormous total of 162,706. 


Old offenders. Decade 1868—77 , , ‘ . 618,620 
» % 9 1883—92 ‘ , j . 781,326 
Increase ‘ ‘ : . 162,706 


It is an absurd perversion of language to call this stupendous 
increase, not merely in the percentage but in the actual number of 
failures, a mere residuum. If the excellent Secretary of the Howard 
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Society, who is in the habit of using this phraseology, came like 
some of us into contact with old offenders as human beings, and not 
as so many shadowy figures in a Blue Book, he would quickly alter 
his diction. In fact, what practical men have to complain of at 
present in almost all questions relating to the criminal population, 
is that dilettantism has secured possession of the field. It is from 
secretaries of benevolent associations, and other highly-placed 
officials, whose knowledge of criminal offenders is mostly paper 
knowledge, that the public are just now deriving their opinions 
on criminal matters. If the public would only place a little 
more confidence in the men—some of them most devoted men— 
who are grappling face to face with the problems of crime in the 
obscurity of our prisons, they would be much more likely to hear the 
real truth. 

The growing insuccess of our prisons is sometimes said to be only 
apparent. Detection, says the Chairman of the Prisons Board, is 
becoming more certain, owing to the greater efficiency of the police. 
It would certainly be comforting to believe that this was the case. 
But experience of the unfortunate inaccuracies of the respected Chair- 
man of the Prisons Board forbids us to place undue reliance on his 
unverified opinion on any important point relating to the movement 
ofcrime. We have only to look at some of the annual reports placed 
before Parliament in order to see the extent of some of these 
inaccuracies. In these reports we have errors in the number of 
convictions running on for a series of years until they reach a gross 
total of more than two and a half millions. And the worst of it is, 
these errors remain uncorrected up to the present day. In these 
circumstances when we are asked to believe that the increase of old 
offenders in our prisons is to be attributed to the increased efficiency 
of the police in apprehending criminals, we are obliged to say, 
Where are the proofs of this? Unfortunately it is impossible to 
produce them. Asa matter of fact the percentage of apprehensions 
for serious crime has, on the whole, been decreasing within the last 
thirty vears. Here are the figures :— 


1862—3. Apprehensions . . ; . 58 per cent. 
1872. os : , ‘ em wn 
1882, a , . ; - 40 9 
1892, os 5 > ; . 46 os 


In the face of these facts, the contention that the police of to-day 
are apprehending a larger percentage of indictable offenders than the 
police of twenty or thirty years ago, tumbles down like a house of 
cards. The serious offender ran more risk of being apprehended 
twenty years ago than he does to-day. 

The reason the police are now less successful in apprehending the 
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perpetrators of indictable crime, arises from the increased difficulties 
of their task. The men who now compose the police force exhibit 
a spirit of devotion to their duty, which was certainly not surpassed, 
if equalled, by their predecessors. But the rapid concentration 
of population within the last thirty years has rendered police duty 
vastly more difficult to perform. Just as crime has a tendency to 
increase with the increasing density of a community, so also does 
the difficulty of apprehending offenders exhibit a tendency to 
increase from precisely the same cause. A practical illustration will 
show the working of this interesting tendency. In the south and 
south-western counties of England, where the population is sparsely 
distributed, the police apprehend 77 per cent. of the supposed 
perpetrators of indictable offences. In London, on the other hand, 
where the population is extremely dense, and where it is easy for 
a criminal to be lost in the crowd, the police only apprehend 
36 per cent. of the supposed perpetrators of indictable crime. Yet 
in London the police are more than twice as numerous as in the 
country. But this numerical superiority is more than outweighed by 
the circumstance that the criminal is more than twice as difficult 
to catch. 

We now come back to the subject of recidivism, in order to point 
out that perhaps the most alarming symptom of all in connection 
with it is the almost uninterrupted increase of the incorrigible 
offender. It does not require to be argued that offenders who have 
been more than ten times committed to prison represent a section of 
the delinquent population on which the rigours of imprisonment have 
utterly lost their power. In fact, offenders who have been impri- 
soned more than three times, may be said to be incorrigible, as far 
as the deterrent action of imprisonment is concerned. But in order 
to err on the safe side, let us confine our attention to cases committed 
over ten times. A comparison of the last ten years of the county 
system with the last ten years of the present system shows that the 
number of these incorrigible cases has more than doubled in this 
relatively brief period of time. 





1868S—77. Committals over ten times ‘ ‘ ‘ 70,864 
1883—92. 1 ve i = — ——— 
Increase ‘ é ; - 81,864 


It is to be admitted that incorrigible offenders were increasing 
twenty years ago, but it is in recent years that the number of these 
offenders has become so great. Year after year, almost without a 
break, has the ratio of incorrigibles mounted up, and within the last 
five years the prisons of England have thrown a larger quantity of 
this human wreckage on the community than at any previous period 
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of their history. At the present moment it is well to bear in mind 
that Anarchism finds its most desperate recruits among the habitual 
criminal population. It is stated by Professor Lombroso that 50 per 
cent. of the Italian Anarchists committed to the Turin prison, in 
1891, were old offenders. And it is within the memory of everyone 
that the most violent of French Anarchists were old haditués of the 
gaols. We may take it as perfectly certain that the time is coming 
when we too shall have our Ravachols and Vaillants, unless this 
flood-tide of recidivism can be checked. Anyone coming intimately 
into contact with the criminal population of our large cities can see 
that the ideas of continental anarchy are beginning to penetrate 
the brain of the English criminal; and it would not at all surprise 
some of us if an ill-balanced mind, fevered by repeated doses 
of imprisonment, were to seek a brief moment of evil notoriety 
by attempting to surpass the criminal achievements of the conti- 
nental Anarchists. 

In face of the statistics already produced, it must be acknowledged 
that recidivism is on the increase, and the growth of recidivism is 
the true test of the growth of the criminal classes. It is the only 
test which is recognised as absolutely valid in every country except 
our own. Police returns as to the supposed numbers of the criminal 
classes are only the guesses of the police, as I had occasion to point 
out before a departmental committee appointed to revise our crimi- 
nal statistics. According to these police guesses, the metropolis does 
not contain one-third as many criminals at large as the most peace- 
able and law-abiding country districts. But when the police proceed 
from guesses to facts, we are told that more than one-half of the 
cases of burglary and housebreaking are committed in London alone. 
It is offences of this character which are pre-eminently the work of 
the habitual criminal, and, in places where crimes of this kind are 
numerous, we may be perfectly sure that the class of habitual crimi- 
nals is numerous too. It is not to police conjectures, however 
honestly they may be formed, but to the records of our courts of 
justice that we must turn, if we desire to arrive at a true esti- 
mate of the proportions of the habitual criminal classes. And these 
records, as I have shown, are irrefragable evidence that old offenders, 
or in other words the criminal classes, are increasing not decreas- 
ing. Even the records of our courts of justice largely under- 
estimate the actual proportion of old offenders in the prison popula- 
tion. Our present methods of identifying old offenders, by a crimi- 
nal register and a distinctive marks register, are lax and ineffective, 
and their inefficiency has become considerably greater in recent 
years. A departmental committee is now inquiring into the best means 
of improving our identifying machinery, and if the result of their 
labours is to produce a better system of identification, it will soon 
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become evident that the percentage of old offenders in the prisons of 
England is very much higher than the official figures at present 
disclose. In France, the introduction of an improved method of 
identification showed that recidivism was more than twenty per cent. 
higher than it appeared to be under an imperfect method, and it is 
to be feared that the introduction of a good method among ourselves 
would bring out results of an equally deplorable character. 

The growth of the habitual offender is the real secret of our 
increased annual expenditure in connection with crime. It is also 
the true reason of the growth of the police. Is it to be supposed 
that the borough and county authorities, who have so much to do 
with police administration, are continually adding to the dimensions 
of the police force for the mere pleasure of seeing a larger propor- 
tion of the adult male population walking about in blue uniforms ? 
The idea will not bear a moment’s examination. We may depend 
upon it that the able men who control the purse in our counties and 
boroughs believe that the increase of the police is needed for some 
serious purpose, and it has been my object to show what that serious 
purpose is. The increase in the police force will go on, and the 
growth of expenditure on crime will go on, until we can succeed in 
reducing the dimensions of recidivism. Check recidivism and the 
expenditure on crime may safely be decreased. Allow recidivism to 
mount up for a few more years, and our expenditure in connection 
with crime will have to be doubled. In a word, recidivism is one of 
the host of coming problems which are already beginning to cast 
their dark shadows over the immediate future of our country. Now 
is the time to arrest its obstinate advance. That statesman will 
deserve well of the people who has the sagacity to take this matter 
seriously in hand. 

It is my firm belief that, whenever the question of recidivism is 
seriously approached, it will be impossible to avoid inquiring to what 
extent it is produced by our present principles of prison discipline. 
The value of a prison as a deterrent force is to be measured to a con- 
siderable extent by the ratio of insanity which arises within it. 
If a prison system is producing a high ratio of insanity among the 
prison population, we may be almost sure that it is exercising a 
feeble effect as a deterrent power. This is owing to the circumstance 
that many persons, whose minds it does not altogether overturn, are 
yet apt to be affected by it to such an extent that they are mentally 
incapacitated for social and industrial life at the moment of their 
release. And if they are seriously incapacitated for the ordinary 
tasks of life, such persons are sure to fall back upon habits of crime. 
Now let us see whether our local prisons are improving or going 
back with regard to the ratio of insanity :— 
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Annual ratio of insanity arising in the general population 


over fifteen, for the three years 1890-—92 : . , 8 per 10,000 
Annual ratio in local prisons, 1875—77  . . P —) ) o ee 
a te 1990-92 . . . . 2%, ,, 


It will be seen from these figures how much higher the ratio of 
insanity is among the local prison population than among the general 
community, and this is one of the many proofs of the want of mental 
balance which characterises the criminal population as a whole. No 
doubt a certain number of offenders come to prison actually insane, 
or on the verge of insanity; but when the antecedents of these 
offenders are inquired into, it is often found that they are old prison 
inmates. It is not therefore improbable that the evil effect of 
former periods of imprisonment has had something to do with mak- 
ing them what they ultimately become. But be this as it may, we 
have the fact that the ratio of insanity in local prisons has exactly 
doubled since the introduction of a centralised system of administra- 
tion. This increase in the ratio of insanity has a most important 
bearing upon the growth of recidivism. It plainly shows that our 
present principles of prison discipline are debilitating a much larger 
number of the prison population than used to be the case. This 
debilitating process, where it does not actually deprive a man of his 
reason, often shakes his mental equilibrium, and quite unfits him 
for earning his daily bread. He is a casual offender to begin with, 
but our prison discipline turns him into a gaol-made criminal, the 
most dangerous class of all, and the most incorrigible. Here is the 
solution, or at least a considerable part of the solution of the recent 
growth of the habitual criminal. If we discipline our prison popu- 
lation without any reference whatever to the unstable mental con- 
dition of many of these wretched creatures, our discipline may 
punish them, may shatter their intellect, may drive them mad, but 
it will never succeed in deterring them from pursuing a career of 
crime. In many cases it is want of mental stability quite as much 
as adverse social surroundings which leads on to this career. If our 
methods of prison discipline tend to make a naturally unstable mind 
still more unstable, if these methods intensify the initial cause of 
an offender’s fall, how can we expect that man to be a law-abiding 
member of society when he is again let loose upon the world? How 
can we expect a man to be better when we are doing our utmost to 
make him worse? In order to arrest the advance of recidivism a 
prison system must be organised so as to remove rather than to 
intensify the conditions which produce the criminal. A prison sys- 
tem which has no effect whatever in removing the conditions which 
produce the criminal, a prison system which aggravates these condi- 
tions, is bound to fail as a deterrent agency, it is certain to swell the 
ranks of the habitual criminal population. And this is what is 
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happening in our midst to-day. The old offender is increasing to 
such an extent that he is rapidly becoming the despair of the police 
who arrest him, of the magistrates who try him, of the charitable 
institutions which attempt to deal with him, but attempt in vain. 
From every point of view the time has come for a searching inquiry 
into the various causes which are augmenting the proportions of 
recidivism. We need this inquiry in order to see what can be done 
to diminish the steadily increasing burden which the repression of 
crime is now entailing on the taxpayer. It is needed in the interests 
of social security. It is needed in the interests of the criminals 
themselves. But if such an inquiry is to be brought to a successful 
issue, it must be conducted by men who have a real and not merely 
a paper knowledge of the delinquent population. 
Wiut1am Dovcias Morrison. 
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ON MR. MALLOCK’S PROPOSED TRUMPET 
PERFORMANCE. 


(A REJOINDER.) 


THE prodigious compliments paid by Mr. Mallock to the Fabian 
essayists in his recent criticism of Fabian economics must be 
accepted with a certain reserve. When an Indian chief scalps 
his foe, it is obviously his interest to exaggerate the prowess of 
the vanquished for the greater glory of the victor. I invariably 
do this when I go on the warpath myself; and as my present object 
is to add Mr. Mallock’s scalp to the many which adorn the wigwam 
of the Fabian chiefs, I hasten to proclaim him one of the doughtiest 
antagonists a Fabian can have—one whose exploits, from the first 
cast of his tomahawk at Karl Marx in the Quarterly Review to his 
latest war-dance on Fubian Essays in these columns, I have followed 
with lively interest, foreseeing that our spears would one day cross 
in mortal dialectic. 

Iam sorry that I shall have to address myself to the discussion 
with the certainty of public sympathy being against me. Iam too 
experienced a Socialist to have any illusions as to the disinterested- 
ness of human nature, or the abundance of remarkable industrial 
ability or political sagacity in any class. Therefore I shall, in spite 
of myself, produce an impression of cynicism and worldliness by 
contrast with a Utopian Socialist like Mr. Mallock, who, bound 
lessly credulous as to the cleverness denoted by an independent 
income, draws pictures in popular magazines of his contemporaries 
as intellectual giants with money and stupid labourers with none, 
and see in every railway shareholder the inventor of the locomotive 
steam-engine and the manager of the traffic. Still more ingenuous 
is his faith in the possibilities of moral reform in the propertied 
classes; and nothing could be handsomer than his ingenuous offer 
to show the country gentlemen and big Manchester men of England 
how “to speak to the intellect, the heart, and the hopes of the 
people of this country like the voice of a trumpet, in comparison 
with which the voice of Socialism will be merely a penny whistle.”’ 
Alas! Mr. Mallock is not a musical critic as I am, and does not 
know how exceedingly difficult an instrument the trumpet is—so 
difficult that taere is but one man in all Europe, Kosleck of Berlin 
to wit, who can be trusted to play the first trumpet part in Bach’s 
Mass in B minor without missing a note. And yet that trumpet 
part is but child’s play compared to the one composed byMr. Mallock 
for our aristocracy and plutocracy. At every fortissimo these unfor- 
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tunate gentlemen are to shake for ten minutes on the high D, so to 
speak, and so dominate all the penny whistles of the social orchestra. 
But suppose they have not the lip for it—suppose the D is out of 
their range and will not come out, whilst the penny whistles, vulgar 
but easy to play, are in full song: will the trumpet lead the band 
then ?—will it “speak to the intellect, the heart, the hopes of the 
people, &c.,” as indicated in Mr. Mallock’s full score ? 

Asa humdrum Soeial-Democrat I find I can always count on the 
opposition of two sorts of fanatics, who believe that there is an 
infinite moralizing power in anarchy and in despotism respectively. 
Having already dealt elsewhere with the Anarchist I need not 
occupy myself with his illusions here. Suffice it to remark that he 
is a thoroughgoing believer in human nature: he does not propose 
to arbitrarily set one class above the law and another below it: he 
would set all above the law and so give the rein to their fullest 
individuality. The fanatical Conservative is not so catholic. He 
takes the propertied class as he finds it, and sees the solution of the 
social problem in the rising of this class to the height of its moral 
opportunities. Let it but be perfectly strong in war and wise in 
council; let its active benevolence and public spirit secure for the 
workers in its employment a wholesome, well-ordered, industrious 
life ; let it encourage the inventor and patronise the artist in the 
most enlightened spirit; let it, in short, accept its ownership as a 
trusteeship, and hold its land and capital; in faithful stewardship for 
the nation and posterity, and Socialism and Democracy will be alike 
superseded by a magnificent and holy feudalism built out of the 
dreams of the Emperor Joseph II., De Quincey, Carlyle, Mr. 
Ruskin, the Pall Mail Gazette, and Mr. Mallock. Just imagine it! 
Think of the performance of that program by our excellent county 
friends who give us our annual turn at shooting and hunting, or by 
our plutocratic hosts, who make us so hugely comfortable when they 
put us up for a night in the west ends of our big manufacturing 
towns in the north and midlands! Think of their sons who flirt 
with our daughters, and of their daughters who are not allowed to 
flirt with our detrimental sons; think of the average breadth of 
mind and social purview characteristic even of the university section 
of their offspring—think of them, in the name of all that is Utopian, 
extravagant, and hyper-impossible, going through a careful course 
of reading recommended by Mr. Mallock, and then proceeding to 
speak in trumpet tones to the intellect, the heart, and the hopes of 
the people of this country! Imagine them developing the noblest 
qualities of Solon, of Alexander, of Richelieu; imagine their anxiety 
for the health, happiness, and culture of the labourers on their 
estates and the operatives in their factories superseding the Factory 
Acts, the Education Acts, and the Public Health Acts; imagine 
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them administering the game laws in a spirit of pure concern for 
natural history, and spontaneously combining to settle on their lands 
the problem of national forestry. I pause here to ask Mr. Mallock 
a question which I know sounds horribly impolite; but I cannot 
help it. Has he ever met a real live lady or gentleman? And yet 
the question is absurd: one cannot read his New Republic without 
seeing at once that he is quite familiar with the ideas and the life 
of the proprietary class, including that section of it which displays 
the greatest intellectual curiosity, if not activity. But why then 
does he propound such a monstrous absurdity to us as a Conservative 
Utopia based on extraordinary moral and intellectual qualifications 
which he knows as well as I do that the average lady or gentleman 
no more possesses than the average coal-miner does. If a demv- 
cratic agitator were to meet Mr. Mallock’s praise of the plutocracy 
by denouncing it as “bloated,” or, in O’Connell’s phrase, as “ base, 
brutal, and bloody,’’ working-men who have not enjoyed Mr. 
Mallock’s social opportunities might be excused for cheering the 
agitator vigorously, and for receiving with angry suspicion anyone 
who should assure them on the contrary that gentlefolk are no worse 
than other people—that there is as much amiability, as much 
hospitality, as much consideration for others, as much readiness to 
help unlucky people on the part of those who are personally inter- 
ested in them, as much charity and almsgiving and public spirit in 
proportion to their means and the appearances they are expected to 
keep up—in short, as much natural goodfellowship among “ the 
defenders of the system of Conservatism” as among any other class. 
I say there might be some excuse for an audience of labourers 
revolting against such assurances, though as a matter of fact the 
majority of any working-class audience always accepts them as a 
piece of irrelevant good sense, each man present knowing that if 
he had had the luck to be born a duke he would have enjoyed him- 
self like any other duke. But when Mr. Mallock appeals to the 
moneyed classes themselves to prove worthy of their destiny as 
heaven-born rulers and lawgivers, warriors, statesmen, inventors, 
judges, and patrons of art and literature, the moneyed classes know 
perfectly well that they have no such destiny and no such capacity ; 
that Mr. Mallock’s exhortations, though more agreeable, are not a 
whit saner than Marat’s proposal to make a paling of gibbets across 
France with an aristocrat hung on every one of them; and that 
whether our future constitution be a Social-Democratic ur a Con- 
servative one, politics will always march to the facile penny whistle 
and not to Mr. Mallock’s apocalyptic trumpet. 

I do not know why it should happen just now more than at any 
other moment in the writing of this article; but my mind has sud- 
denly become flooded with a sense of the ridiculousness of a discus- 
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sion of this nature between myself and Mr. Mallock. We are both 
novelists, privileged as such to make fancy pictures of society and 
individuals, and to circulate them as narratives of things that have 
actually been ; and the critics will gravely find fault with our ficti- 
tious law, or our fictitious history, or our fictitious psychology, if we 
depart therein from perfect verisimilitude. Why have we this extra- 
ordinary privilege? Because, I submit, we are both natural-born poetic 
tellers of the thing that is not. Not, observe, vulgar impostors who lie 
for motives of gain, to extort alms, to conceal or excuse discreditable 
facts in our history, to glorify ourselves, to facilitate the sale of a 
horse, or to avoid unpleasantness. All humanity lies like that, 
more or less. But Mr. Mallock and I belong to those who lie for 
sheer love of lying, who forsake everything else for it, who put into 
it laborious extra touches of art for which there is no extra pay, 
whose whole life, if it were looked into closely enough, would be 
found to have been spent more in the world of fiction than of reality. 
What brings us into this field of economics with the notice at the 
gate, “No liars here,” or into that neighbouring field of politics 
where the notice runs, “‘ No disinterested lying here. Liars with a 
purpose only eligible. Truth entirely excluded”? Meeting Mr. 
Mallock on such ground, can I help regarding him with suspicion, 
and saying, “‘ Brother, are you playing fairly ? are you sure that this 
‘system of Conservatism’ of yours is not another New Republic or 
Romance of the Nineteenth Century?” Nor can I feel hurt if I see 
in his eye a doubt as to whether this article is economic criticism, or 
merely some fantastic parody thereof in my well-known popular 
manner. But I swear I never was more serious in my life; and as 
to my suspicions of him, they vanish when I reflect that his Utopia 
is that of all Conservative idealists. The idealist Conservative 
idealizes the Church, the Throne, and the upper classes ; the idealist 
Socialist idealizes the working-classes; the idealist Liberal idealizes 
an unknown quantity symbolized by the phrase, “principles of 
Liberalism” ; and the idealist Anarchist idealizes liberty. Nobody 
minds any of them in practical politics, in which, happily, ideals 
and principles are thrown to the winds every day. With the 
nakedest opportunism, the plutocrat and the aristocrat fight one 
another for privilege, or coalesce to resist the onslaught of the pro- 
letarian fighting for a larger share of the national income. From 
Lord Salisbury combating the Socialist clauses in a bill by the 
arguments of Whig Manchesterism, and the Liberal clauses in it by 
the shibboleths of true-blue Tory country gentlemanism, to Lieb- 
knecht telling the assembled Socialists of Europe at Zurich that, 
“if the circumstances change twenty-four times in twenty-four 
hours, our tactics must change twenty-four times with them,” there 
is no sign of our political machinery anywhere working, like a 
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Jacquard loom, to an idealist’s pattern, or taking the smallest 
account of any class qualifications except money and votes. The 
idealists and doctrinaires count for nothing. Mr. Leonard Courtney 
is scandalized ; Mr. Herbert Spencer proclaims his disappointment 
with Democracy over Tyndall’s grave; Mr. Auberon Herbert doubts 
whether he is morally justified in paying his taxes; Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham is satirically contemptuous ; Tolstoi analyzes Canon 
Farrar’s Christianity, and pronounces it a compound of soft soap and 
butter ; but none of these gentlemen can get anything done, or rouse 
the smallest remorse in the bosoms of the political realists, except by 
brute force as counted at the ballot-box or in the division list. Par- 
liament is, and has always been, an instrument for constitutionally 
emptying the pockets of one set of people into the pockets of 
another. ‘The most eloquent sermons, the most brilliant essays, the 
most cogent and ponderous treatises, the most unanswerable speeches, 
the most terrifying parables, the most direct prohibitions from 
authority received as divine, have never availed one jot against the 
process. At present the proletariat, represented in Parliament by 
fifteen members, and able to seat or unseat some hundreds of 
others, has its eye on those schedules of the Income Tax which 
represent rent and interest; and the emptying process will soon 
commence — has indeed already commenced — and will proceed 
with a celerity proportionate to the augmentation of the Labour 
membership of fifteen. Mr. Mallock protests that the Fabian 
Essays, which contain the economic, historical, and moral grounds 
for the operation, are unsound. But what of that? The practical 
politician will tell Mr. Mallock that the real question to be settled 
about Fubian Essays is, not whether its economics, history, and 
morals will hold water, but whether it has shewn any carrots to the 
donkey. As Mr. Mallock virtually admits that it has, we two philo- 
sophers may proceed with our learned dispute in the fullest assurance 
that the donkey will not honour us with the smallest further notice. 

And here, by way of mock-modest preliminary, let me explain 
that I do not enter the arena as one of the learned. It has always 
been my habit to invent my political economy as I go along; and I 
am aware that this method, though it gives my treatment of a dry 
subject the fascination of unexpectedness, even to myself, is one for 
which I cannot claim academic honours. Having made this admis- 
sion to my antagonist, I now owe it to my audience to warn them 
that, as the rest of what I have to say will be in my severe style, and 
rigidly economic throughout, this is an excellent place to skip to 
the next article. 

Mr. Mallock’s general proposition is, that exceptional personal 
ability is the main factor in the production of wealth, and that the 
Fabian essayists, by failing to grasp this, either in the concrete or 
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in its abstract form of the economic law of “ rent of ability,” have 
greatly exaggerated the efficiency of mere labour in the production 
of wealth. Let me see whether the irrepressible smile which this 
accusation has produced upon the countenances of the essayists can 
be transferred to those of the public, and finally to that of Mr. 
Mallock himself. 

First, it is clear that such huge populations as ours really do 
owe their very existence to what Mr. Mallock defines as Ability, and 
not to what he defines as Labour. The whole advantage of a Trans- 
atlantic steamship over a man paddling on a tree-trunk, of a Great 
Northern express over a pilgrim’s staff, of a Nasmyth steam 
hammer over the lump of stone which St. Jerome uses to beat his 
breast in the pictures of the Old Masters, or of a power-loom over 
the plaiting power of the fingers: all this is the product, not of 
Labour, but of Ability. Give Labour its due, says Mr. Mallock ; and 
it will receive only what it could produce if Ability had never existed. 
Now this would clearly be much less than enough to support even a 
fragment of our present population. Therefore, since Labour gets 
enough at present to keep it half alive or so, it must get more than 
its due (Mr. Mallock calculates forty per cent, more, though surely 
several thousand per cent. would be nearer the mark ?) ; and the excess 
is a clear tribute levied upon Ability for the benefit of Labour. I 
take it that this is an inexpugnable proposition. Far from repudia- 
ting it, as Mr. Mallock would seem to expect, I embrace it in the 
spirit of Mrs. Prig, when she said, “‘ Who deniges of it, Betsy ?” 
What on earth use would Ability be to us if it did not lighten our toil 
and increase our gain? We support and encourage Ability in order 
that we may get as muchas possible out of it, not in order that it may 
get as much as possible out of us. Mr. Mallock seems to regard this 
as dishonest. Possibly it is; but it is the sole safeguard for the 
existence of men of Ability. Give them and their heirs the entire 
product of their ability, so that they shall be enormously rich whilst 
the rest of us remain just as poor as if they had never existed ; and 
it will become a public duty to kill them, since nobody but them- 
selves will be any the worse, and we shall be much the better for 
having no further daily provocation to the sin of envy. This does 
not seem to have struck Mr. Mallock, whose attention has been con- 
centrated on the danger of the opposite extreme—that of grabbing 
the entire product of their ability, and so killing it by depriving it of 
its incentive to action. Fortunately, society is not bound to go to 
either extreme: its business is to get the use of ability as cheaply as 
it can for the benefit of the community, giving the able man just 
enough advantage to keep his ability active and efficient. From the 
Unsocialist point of view this is simply saying that it is the 
business of society to find out exactly how far it can rob the able 
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man of the product of his ability without injuring itself, which is 
precisely true (from that point of view), though whether it is a 
reduction of Socialism to dishonesty or of Unsocialism to absurdity 
may be left an open question. Happily we need not dwell on the 
moral question, since we have long ago adopted the Socialist point 
of view in every case in which the working of our industrial system 
admits of it. Take Mr. Mallock’s pet example, the inventor. His 
ability produces untold millions. Machine after machine is invented 
of which we are told that it has multiplied the productivity of 
labour twice, ten times, two hundred times, fourteen thousand times, 
and so on beyond the bounds of belief; and processes are devised by 
which such qualities are given to metals as makes the formerly 
impossible possible, the gain being consequently incalculable. What 
do we do with the public benefactors who shew us how to perform 
these marvels? Do we allow them and their remotest posterity to 
wallow in the full product of their ability, and so lose all incentive 
to further exertion? Not a bit of it. We announce to them our 
intention of making their invention public property in fourteen years’ 
time, during which, provided they pay us certain fees for the privi- 
lege, we allow them by patent such a power of veto on the use of 
the invention as enables them to secure during that period a share— 
and only a share—of its product. If at the end of the fourteen years 
they can prove to us that their invention has made its way so 
slowly that they have not been reasonably repaid for their actual 
expenditure in time and money, we extend their privilege for a further 
short period. But after that comes naked Socialistic expropriation, 
making the use of the invention free to the stupid and the clever alike. 
To vary the illustration, let us take the case of Mr. Mallock himself. 
For aught we know, Mr. Mallock’s novels may outlive Don Quixote 
and Jom Jones; and his economic essays may stand as long as 
Aristotle’s. The difference in value between a page of one of his 
works and the advertisement sheet of a daily newspaper is wholly 
due to his ability, ability of an order which it is admittedly the 
highest duty of statesmanship to encourage to the utmost. Yet 
how impudently we treat Mr. Mallock! We reward his exertions 
by an offer to lend him his own books for forty-two years, after 
which the dullest bookseller in the land will be free to send his 
works to the printer and sell tham without paying a farthing to the 
author’s heirs. And nobody suggests, as far as I know, that if we 
were to extend the duration of patents and copyrights to a million 
years, we should get one book or one invention the more by it. 

Now let us suppose that on the expiration of Mr. Mallock’s 
copyrights the Routledge of the period were to make £10,000 
by getting out a cheap edition of The New Republic, and were to 
proudly proclaim his gains as the product of literary genius. He 
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would of course be perfectly right; but if he were to go on to 
claim any special sacredness (say from taxation) for his £10,000 
on that account, he would be promptly met by the question, 
Whose literary genius? And when he replied, as he would have to, 
“Well, Mallock’s literary genius,” his fellow-citizens would certainly 
inform him that they were not, if they could help it, going to privi- 
lege him because somebody else was a great writer. Now I will not 
say that any railway shareholder to-day is so absurd as to plume 
himself on the fact that his dividends are the product of inventive 
genius, leaving it to be inferred that the genius is his own and not 
George Stephenson’s; but passage after passage in Mr. Mallock’s 
article either means that a railway dividend is the reward of the 
ability which invented the locomotive steam-engine or else means 
nothing at all. The obvious fact that the interest on railway stock 
in this country is paid mostly to people who could not invent a 
wheelbarrow, much less a locomotive, he treats as an ingenious 
Fabian paradox. And a cool assumption that every child, every 
woman of fashion, every man about town, every commonplace lady 
or gentleman who holds shares in an electric-lighting company, or 
a telephone company, or a Transatlantic steamship company, is a 
Wheatstone, a Bell, an Edison, a Bessemer, a Watt, or a Stephen- 
son, he gravely reasons upon, and takes as a basis for elaborate 
statistical calculations and startling diagrams, as if it were sober 
sense instead of the most laughably extravagant bluff that has ever 
been attempted, even in acontroversy on Socialism. I am convinced 
that Mr. Mallock himself, now that I have placed his argument 
naked before him, will throw himself on the mercy of the town, and 
ask whether it is likely that so clever a man as he could have meant 
anything so outrageous. But there are his figures, graphic and 
arithmetical, to shew that he meant that interest on capital is the 
price of exceptional ability, and that profits include payment for 
every human invention, from the potter’s wheel to the marine steam- 
engine. Let me not here seem to disparage his common sense offen- 
sively. I cannot seriously believe that if some relative were to leave 
him a million of money, he would say to his stockbroker, “ Look 
here: I am not satisfied with being a well-known author: I wish 
also to be a great engineer; so buy me some Manchester Ship Canal 
stock. I also yearn for fame as a swimmer ; get me instantly a few 
shares in Captain Boyton’s Water Show. As I wish to secure im- 
mortality as a great painter, I shall call a great picture into existence 
by my capital : no doubt Millais or some other professional person 
will put in the mere manual labour for a few thousand guineas. I 
have also, I must confess, a curious longing to be remembered as a 
famous actress: I shall therefore build a theatre and engage Bern- 
hardt, Duse, and one or two other female proletarians, who, without 
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the aid of capital, would be selling oranges like Nell Gwynne.” I feel 
sure Mr. Mallock has far too much ability to go on in any such insane 
way ; and I even believe that if a labourer were to write articles 
claiming that labour was so mighty that one workman could witha 
single stroke knead a mass of metal as if it were a lump of dough or 
slice a bar of steel like a cucumber, Mr. Mallock would smash 
such idiotic pretensions with the utmost brilliancy. Therefore, 
as I say, I am loth to trip him up for having advanced cognate 
pretensions on behalf of the shareholding class. I hadrather by far 
hold my tongue; and I would have done so if only Mr. Mallock 
had left the Fabians, who never injured him, unmolested. Why 
cannot a man write bad political economy without coupling it with 
an attack on the Fabian Society ? The profit is naught ; the retribu- 
tion sudden, swift, and fearful. 

The facts about “rent of ability” are not so simple as Mr. 
Mallock thinks. To begin with, the price of ability does not depend 
on merit, but on supply and demand. Plato was, on the whole, a 
greater author than Mr. Rider Haggard; but if he were alive now 
he would not make so much money by his books. Ibsen seems likely 
to die considerably poorer than the late Henry Pettitt, as far as 
money is concerned. Great philosophers and poets are apt to starve 
because, since their wares are above the heads of the public, there 
is no demand and therefore no price, although the commodity offered 
is very scarce and precious. But when the ability is of a sort every- 
one can appreciate, or, above all, that can make money or cure illness, 
there is no lack of demand. Sometimes there is no lack of supply 
either : for instance, in a modern city the policemen, the firemen, the 
sewermen, are supposed to save property, life, and health wholesale : 
yet their ability is to be had without stint for twenty-four shillings 
a week or thereabouts, because the supply is large. Not so the 
supply of popular portrait-painters, novelists, dramatists, consultant 
physicians, special pleaders, and directors and organizers of industry. 
I say popular rather than able; for the public is often a very bad 
judge of ability. For example, there died a short time ago a bar- 
rister who once acquired extraordinary celebrity as an Old Bailey 
advocate, especially in murder cases. When he was at his zenith I 
read all his most famous defences, and can certify that he always 
missed the strong point in his client’s case and the weak one in the 
ease for the prosecution, and was, in short, the most homicidally 
incompetent impostor that ever bullied a witness or made a “moving” 
but useless appeal to a jury. Fortunately for him the murderers 
were too stupid to see this: besides, their imaginations were power- 
fully impressed by the number of clients of his who were hung. So 
they always engaged him, and added to his fame by getting hung 
themselves in due course. In the same way a surgeon will get a 
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reputation as the only possible man to consult in cancer cases 
simply because he has cut off more breasts than anyone else. 
The fact that in all the professions there is one first favourite 
means no more than the fact that there is only one editor of the 
Times. It is not the man who is singular, but the position. The 
public imagination demands a best man everywhere; and if Nature 
does not supply him the public invents him. The art of humbug is 
the art of getting invented in this way. Every generation invents 
great men at whom posterity laughs when some accident makes it 
aware of them. Even in business, the greatest reputations are some- 
times the result of the glamour of city superstition. I could point 
to railway chaitmen reputed indispensable, whom the shareholders 
and the travelling public might with great profit and comfort to 
themselves send to St. Helena with a pension of £10,000 a year. 

But in business, as a rule, a man must make what he gets and 
something over into the bargain. I have known a man to be 
employed by a firm of underwriters to interview would-be insurers. 
His sole business was to talk to them and decide whether to insure 
or not. Salary, £4,000 a year. This meant that the loss of his 
judgment would have cost his employers more than £4,000 a year. 
Other men have an eye for contracts or what not, or are born 
captains of industry, in which cases they go into business on their 
own account, and make ten, twenty, or two hundred per cent. where 
you or I would lose five. Or, to turn back a moment from the giants 
to the minnows, take the case of a woman with a knack of cutting 
out a dress. She gets six guineas a week instead of thirteen shil- 
lings. Or she has perhaps a Jadylike air and a figure on which a 
mantle looks well. For these she can get several guineas a week 
merely by standing in a show-room letting mantles be tried on her 
before customers. All these people are rentiers of ability; and their 
ability is inseparable from them and dies with them. The excess of 
their gains over those of an ordinary person with the same capital 
and education is the “rent” of their exceptional “fertility.” But 
observe, if the able person makes £100,000, and Jeaves that to his 
son, who, being an ordinary independent gentleman, can only get 
two and a half or three per cent. on it, that revenue is pure interest 
on capital and in no sense whatever rent of ability. Its confisca- 
tion would set an idle man to work instead of depriving ability of its 
motive for exertion. Mr. Goschen confiscated a half per cent. the 
other day without checking the exercise of ability in the least. 

Let us consider now how far exceptional payments depend really 
on the ability of the earner, and how far on the social conditions 
under which they occur. To begin with a striking instance. A 
famous painter charges, and gets, 2,000 guineas for painting 
a portrait. Such a price is rendered possible solely by the exist- 
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ence of a class of patrons so rich that the payment of 2,000 
guineas inflicts less privation on them than the payment of sixpence 
to an itinerant photographer on Hampstead Heath does on a courting 
costermonger. These portraits are as often as not portraits of 
persons of average or inferior ability. If such persons had to earn 
the price of their portraits by their own labour, they would not 
pay two, much less 2,000 guineas, for a portrait. On the other 
hand, the painter demands 2,000 guineas solely because he finds 
that he can get it, not in the least because his genius refuses to 
operate under a weaker stimulus. He will paint as good a 
portrait for £50 as for £2,000 if £50 is the top of the market: 
greater painting than any yet produced in Melbury Road or 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue has been worse paid than that. The fashionable 
physician, the surgeon pre-eminently skilled in some dangerous 
operation, the Parliamentary barrister, all owe the excess of their 
incomes over that of, say, a cabinet minister, to the competition 
among enormously rich people for their services. In order to state 
the case in the most foolish possible way, let me put it that modern 
Capitalism has created thousands of guineas’ worth of professional 
ability where only tens and hundreds existed before. All that this 
means is that it has raised the price of certain sorts of ability 
twenty-fold without at all improving their quality. And in enabling 
idle rich people to buy up the best of this ability, it has greatly 
wasted and nullified it. The eminent painter paints entirely un- 
memorable people ; the fashionable physician preserves the lives 
of entirely useless people ; the Parliamentary barrister would 
be much more useful to society as an upper division clerk in the 
legal branch of a public works department. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that our capitalists pay men of ability very highly to 
devote their ability to the service of Capitalism; and the moment 
society begins to outgrow the capitalistic system, it is no longer 
permissible to assume that ability devoted to the service of Capitalism 
is serviceable to society, or, indeed, that ability which can only 
flourish in that way is, from the social point of view, ability at all. 
One result of that social inequality which Capitalism produces, 
and which Mr. Mallock admires as innocently as Pendennis admired 
Miss Fotheringay, is to produce an enormous artificial rent of 
ability. Just as high farming increases the yield of an acre of 
land, so education may increase the yield of a man. But high 
farming cannot increase the natural rent of an acre, since all the 
other acres can be high farmed too; so that the difference between 
the worst acre and the best (otherwise the “ economic rent ’’) can be 
reduced finally by equality of cultivation to the natural difference in 
fertility. Just so, by educating everybody, the social advantage 
which the educated man now has over the uneducated one can be 
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destroyed, as it has been in the upper classes to-day. Again, 
enormous salaries are now paid to men because they add to ordinary 
business qualifications the habits and “manners and tone” of 
people who have independent incomes of £10,000 a year and up- 
ward. By doing away with such incomes of idleness, society could 
make such habits impossible, and such manners and tone absurd. If 
Mr. Mallock will only consider the fact that at present the mass of 
our population is so poor that any presentable sort of literateness or 
social amenity, down even to personal cleanliness and a reasonable 
reticence in the matter of expectoration, has a distinct scarcity value, 
he may gain some faint suspicion of how much of that £360,000,000 
a year which we pay in profits and salaries represents rent, not of 
natural ability, but of social opportunity. 

There is another sort of artificial superiority which also returns 
an artificial rent—the superiority of pure status. What are called 
“superiors” are just as necessary in social organization as a keystone 
is in an arch; but it is to be observed that the keystone is made of 
no better material than many other parts of a bridge : its importance 
is conferred on it by its position, not its position by its import- 
ance. If half-a-dozen men are cast adrift in a sailing boat, they will 
need a captain. It seems simple enough for them to choose the 
ablest man; but there may easily be no ablest man. The whole six, 
or four out of the six, or two out of the six, may be apparently 
equally fit for the post. In that case, the captain must be elected by 
lot ; but the moment he assumes his authority, that authority makes 
him at once literally the ablest man in the boat. He has the powers 
which the other five have given him for their own good. Again, we 
recognise that Napoleon gained the command of the French army 
because he was the ablest general in France. But suppose every 
single man in the French army had been a Napoleon also! None 
the less a commander-in-chief, with his whole hierarchy of subalterns, 
would have had to be appointed—by lot if you like—and here, again, 
from the moment the lot was cast, the particular Napoleon who 
drew the straw for commander-in-chief would have been the great, 
the all-powerful Napoleon, much more able than the Napoleons who 
were corporals and privates. After a year, the difference in ability 
between the men who had been doing nothing but sentry duty, 
under no strain of responsibility, and the man who had been com- 
manding the army would have been enormous. As “the defenders 
of the system of Conservatism”’ well know, we have for centuries 
made able men out of ordinary ones by allowing them to inherit 
exceptional power and status; and the success of the plan in the 
phase of social development to which it was proper was due to the 
fact that, provided only the favoured man were really an ordinary 
man, and not a crétin, the extraordinary power conferred on him did 
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(and does) effectually create extraordinary ability as compared with 
agricultural labourers, for example, of equal natural endowments. 
The gentleman, the lord, the king, all discharging social functions 
of which the labourer is incapable, are products as artificial as queen 
bees. Their superiority is produced by giving them a superior status, 
just as the inferiority of the labourer is produced by giving him an 
inferior status. But the superior income which is the appanage 
of superior status is not rent of ability. It is a payment made to a 
man to exercise normal ability in an abnormal situation. Rent of 
ability is what a man gets by exercising abnormal ability in a normal 
situation. 

If Mr. Mallock will now take his grand total of the earnings of 
Ability, and strike off from it, first, all rent of land and interest on 
capital, then all normal profits, then all non-competitive emoluments 
attached to a definite status in the public service, civil or military, 
from royalty downwards, then all payments for the advantages of 
secondary or technical education and social opportunities, then all 
fancy payments made to artists and other professional men by very 
rich commonplace people competing for their services, and then all 
exceptional payments made to men whose pre-eminence exists only 
in the imaginative ignorance of the public, the remainder may with 
some plausibility stand as genuine rent of natural ability. But in 
making these calculations, I would warn him against exaggerating 
the life incomes of the most envied professional men and skilled 
workers. It is not for nothing that highly educated and cultivated 
men go into the upper division of the Civil Service, and leave the 
great prizes of the professions to be scrambled for by persons who, 
as a class, are by no means their superiors. In the Civil Service 
there is status ; there is pay from the time you begin work; there 
are short hours and at least the possibility of good health; there is 
security ; and there is a pension. In the professions the beginners 
are forty ; there is no security ; health is impossible without the con- 
stitution of a thousand horses; work never ceases except during sleep 
and the holidays which follow the usual breakdown two or three 
times a year; shirking or taking things easy means ruin; the pos- 
sibilities of failure are infinite; and the unsuccessful professional 
man is wretched, anxious, debt-crippled, and humbled beyond almost 
any other unfortunate who has mistaken his vocation. If the 
income which a successful man makes between forty-five and sixty- 
five be spread over the preceding twenty years, if the severity of the 
brain-work as compared with that needed for any sort of routine be 
taken into account, and if a sufficient allowance be made for that 
part of the remuneration which may fairly be regarded as high 
interest on a frightfully risky investment, I think Mr. Mallock will 
begin to understand why the State can even now get into its service 
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at moderate salaries men no less able than the professions attract, 
especially among those who have had a first-rate education, but who 
have to begin to support themselves immediately their education is 
finished. The same care should be taken in estimating the high 
wages for manual labour which sometimes make the needy gentle- 
man envy the boiler-maker or the steel-smelter. These workmen, if 
their physique is extraordinary, can make £8 a week in the prime 
of life. But the prime of life does not last very long at work that 
fetches that price. It is as well worth a strong man’s while to be a 
policeman with less than quarter such wages. Mr. Mallock was 
once greatly struck with the wages earned by the coal-hewers during 
the boom of 1872-3: he never tired of telling the stories of the dogs 
fed on beef-steaks, and the pipes with four bowls, and the rest of 
the evidence that the world is not going to be reformed offhand by 
giving £5 a week to men who have never had the chance of learning 
how to spend two. I forget whether he added—what is now so much 
talked about—that mortality statistics apparently shew coal-mining 
to be one of the healthiest of occupations. What they really shew, 
of course, is that when a miner is past his best working period, he 
has to fall back on some poorer occupation above ground, so that but 
few men die coal-miners. From one end to the other of the social 
scale nothing is more misleading than to assume, in the case of those 
who are paid competition wages, fees, or salaries, that they receive 
the top price paid in their profession or trade constantly throughout 
their whole working life. Further, in estimating the value of large 
salaries and high fees, it is necessary to take into account how much 
of it is mere payment of the expenses involved by the social position 
in which alone they can be earned. A young man building up a 
fashionable practice as a doctor in London cannot save a farthing 
out of £1,000 a year, though his personal tastes may be so inex- 
pensive that in the Civil Service he would saye £200 a year 
out of a salary of £400 without the least privation. As was 
pointed out, I think, in Fubian Essays, the servants in Dublin Castle 
are better paid than the Lord Lieutenant, because they can live on 
their wages, whereas he cannot. Mr. Mallock expresses the greatest 
scepticism as to the Fabian estimate of £800 a year real salary 
as sufficient to attract men of first-rate ability and education at 
present. No doubt it seems a trifle when one fixes one’s eyes on the 
men who are making from £10,000 to £20,000 a year at the pro- 
fessions, or on the millionaires of America. But you have only to 
look in other directions to find men of at least equal ability and 
character to whom an assured income of £800 a year would be a 
fortune. At all events, the hard fact remains that neither in our 
civil nor military services do we find it necessary to pay salaries equal 
to the income of a leading financier, contractor, physician, or Q.C. 
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It seems to me that Social-Democracy will be the paradise of the 
able man. Every step that we make towards it takes our industry 
more and more out of the hands of brutes and dullards. The fellow 
who in the first half of this wicked old century could make a for- 
tune out of cotton spinning only on condition that he was allowed to 
mercilessly use up nine generations of men in one generation, has 
been driven out of the trade by that pioneer of Socialism, the factory 
inspector. When the working day in England is reduced to eight 
hours by law, the incompetents who cannot make their trade self- 
supporting on that humane and reasonable condition will simply 
have to see their business slip from them into the hands of those 
who can. The sweater will have to go the way of the flogging 
schoolmaster, or the captain who can only maintain discipline by 
making his ship a floating hell. Society will keep raising the standard 
of popular welfare to which industrial management must be adjusted, 
until an employer will be no more allowed to kill people by overwork 
or poisonous processes, than he is now to kill them by sword or 
gun. And at every step of the process a fringe of the most selfish 
and stupid employers will be disqualified and beaten off into the 
ranks of the employed, their customers going to swell the business 
of men with ability enough to succeed under the new conditions. 
If there be any employer who will be “ruined” by having to 
reduce the hours of labour of his employees from ten, twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen to eight, then the sooner he is “ruined” the 
better for the country, which is not interested in having its popu- 
lation degraded for the benefit of duffers. Mr. Mallock is right 
in supposing that Socialism, if it wants ability, will have to pay for 
it, but quite wrong in supposing that the price will be eight- 
thirteenths of the national product. I am by no means sure that an 
occupation so exceedingly agreeable to the men able to do it well as 
the organization of industry, may not at last come to be cheaper in 
the market than the manual labour involved by such disagreeable 
and dangerous tasks as sewerage, foundry work, stoking, certain 
kinds of mining, and so on. Clearly, if Mr. Mallock or myself had 
to choose between managing an iron-works for £250 a year and 
puddling for £500, we should jump at the £250. In fact, it is 
already evident that numbers of the occupations now filled by the 
working classes will eventually have either to be replaced by new 
processes or else dropped altogether, through the impossibility of 
finding men or women willing to submit to them. Nobody antici- 
pates any such difficulty with regard to the pursuits of the middle 
classes. Already, in many manufacturing towns, it is difficult to get 
even a stupid domestic servant. The girls prefer the mill to the kitchen. 
But there is no difficulty in getting matrons for public institutions. 
How is it that Mr. Mallock, who has himself chosen a profession in 
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which, unaided by clerks, he has to exercise ten times the ability of a 
stockbroker for perhaps a fifth of what the stock-broker would con- 
sider handsome remuneration, seems never to have considered the 
very first peculiarity of exceptional ability, namely, that unlike mere 
brute capacity for the drudgery of routine labour, it is exercised for 
its own sake, and makes its possessor the most miserable of men if it 
is condemned to inaction? Why, bless my heart, how did Fabian 
Essays, which Mr. Mallock admires so much, come to be written ? 
Solely because the writers were able to write them, and, having the 
usual allowance of vanity, would not hide that ability under a 
bushel, although they knew beforehand that not one of them would 
ever touch a farthing of any pecuniary profit that might arise from 
the publication. If State Socialism of the most idiotic doctrinaire 
kind were to be set up complete to-morrow, and an ordinance issued 
that every man, from the highest to the lowest, should have exactly 
equal pay, then I could quite understand difficulties arising from 
every man insisting on being head of his department. Why Mr. 
Mallock should anticipate rather that all the heads would insist on 
becoming subordinates is more than I can reconcile with the intelli- 
gence for which he is famous. 

I might go on to make many amusing conjectures about the pro- 
digious fortunes which great artists will perhaps make under Social- 
Democracy by simply putting a turnstile at the door of their studio 
or music-room, and charging five shillings a head for admission, 
which would presumably be freely paid by the cultured and pros- 
perous millions of that period. But all this is such an old story to 
me that I become tedious to myself, fresh as I doubtless seem to a 
mind so virgin on this subject as Mr. Mallock’s seems to be. Be- 
sides, the economics of Art deserve an essay all to themselves. The 
difference between the baker, who produces something that is 
destroyed by the first consumer, and the artist, who produces some- 
thing that is none the worse after generations of consumers have- 
had their fill of it, is full of matter for the economist. And yet 
none of our professors have thought of writing a chapter on the. 
Royal Academy turnstiles, which coin shillings in defiance of all 
the normal laws of production and consumption. 

’ In Mr. Mallock’s second paper he is still unable to get away from. 
that unfortunate economic discovery of his about the five hundred. 
millions annually paid as rent and dividends being created by the 
ability of the recipients. During the month that elapsed between 
his two papers he has seen some forty odd millions of it produced by 
labour and ability, and then handed over gratuitously to “the man 
who has only to take a pair of scissors and to clip coupons, or to 
write a receipt for the tenant who pays him rent” (I borrow the 
phrase from that excellent Conservative, Prince Bismarck). Large 
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shares of it have passed under Mr. Mallock’s very nose during that 
time from adults to infants, from able men to imbeciles, from thrifty 
men to wasters, from all sorts of persons who might conceivably 
be producing something voluntarily and without compulsion for the 
community in return for what it unconditionally gives them, like 
Mr. Ruskin, to ladies and gentlemen who make no pretence of pro- 
ducing anything. Must I again quote that well-worn passage from 
the late Professor Cairnes’s Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy, which formulated, twenty years ago, the conclusions of the 
orthodox economy on this subject, and which has never been chal- 
ienged or contradicted by any economist until to-day, when Mr. 
Mallock dashes his head against it under the impression that it is 
a novel and dangerous heresy launched by a few sophistical Fabians. 
Here is the passage, which I quote with the more satisfaction, as 
nobody would tolerate such strong language from me :— 

‘“‘That useful function, therefore, which some profound writers [ this is a 
clear prophecy of the coming of Mr. Mallock] fancy they discover in the 
abundant expenditure of the idle rich, turns out to be a sheer illusion. 
Political economy furnishes no such palliation of unmitigated selfishness. 
Not that I would breathe a word against the sacredness of contracts. But I 
think it important, on moral no less than on economic grounds, to insist upon 
this, that no public benefit of any kind arises from the existence of an idle rich 
class. The wealth accumulated by their ancestors and others on their behalf, 
where it is employed as capital, no doubt helps to sustain industry ; but what 
they consume in luxury and idleness is not capital, and helps to sustain 
nothing but their own unprofitable lives. By all means they must have their 
rents and interest, as it is written in the bond ; but let them take their proper 
places as drones in the hive, gorging at a feast to which they have contributed 
nothing.” 


What is the secret of the difference between the views of Cairnes 
and those of Mr. Mallock? Simply that Cairnes was a skilled 
economist, who knew the difference between profits and earnings 
generally on the one hand, and rent and interest on the other; 
whereas Mr. Mallock is, if he will excuse my saying so, an incon- 
siderate amateur, who, having gravely reflected for five minutes or 
so on the fact that wealth is produced by ability, and that able men 
are in a minority, is suddenly struck by the coincidence that rich 
men are also in a minority. At this point he feels that he is preg-_ 
nant with a great economic discovery. For if ability produces wealth, 
and is rare, and at the same time the social phenomenon has arisen 
of a class of men who are at once rich end rare, is it not eminently 
reasonable to conclude that these rich and rare ones are also the able 
ones? How else can you account for them? Ilow, indeed, if you 
happen to be still at the wrong side of that pons asinorum of political 
economy, the law of rent, with all its very unexpected social reac- 
tions! The Fabian essayists have done their best to convince Mr. 
Mallock that if the Duke of Westminster makes five hundred times 
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as much as a landlord as he does as an author, it is not because he 
has only the five-hundredth fraction of the Duke’s ability. But 
Mr. Mallock is modest, and will have it so; and I will worry him 
no further about it. 

It is so exceedingly ill-mannered to write down at a gentleman in 
this fashion, that I hasten, with a sense of relief, to the subject of 
the history in my Fabian essay on “The Transition to Social Demo- 
cracy.” I have a great affection for the historical part of that essay. 
I wrote it in a medieval manor-house far up the Thames, which is one 
of the most enviable possessions of our friend William Morris. In 
the pleasant room which I used as a study there were no books; but 
there were innumerable blackbirds in the garden outside. Beyond 
the garden was a meadow, and beyond the meadow the river, just as 
they had been in the Middle Ages. Up in the loft, under the gorge- 
ously-weathered shingle roof, the joists and mullions were scratched 
and carved with medieval initials and dates. There was only one side 
of the house from which I could see anything which was even old- 
fashionedly fashionable ; and that was a box hedge, with a tree 
clipped by the poet’s hand into the semblance of a creature which, 
after some hesitation, I pronounced a tortoise, but which, as I 
thereupon learnt, was intended for a dragon. Here, then, with 
my soul at rest and the clock-hands creeping round at less than 
quarter the London speed, I made my sketch of the Middle Ages all out 
of my own head. I cannot say what things were already stored there 
to help me—scraps of old books, from Piers Plowman to Hakluyt’s 
voyages (not that I ever in my life sat down to regularly read either 
of them), quaint discussions at the New Shakspere Society, stray obser- 
vations of things still surviving the wreck of those times, from beau- 
tiful cathedrals to horrible instruments of torture, and conversations 
over historical papers with the other Fabian essayists, whose erudi- 
tion in such matters is incredible, and to whose coaching I owe such 
reputation as I possess for even the commonest literateness. But 
there were no Fabians down at Lechlade with me then: Morris him- 
self was away ; and there was nothing to check my imagination as 
it re-created the past for the benefit of the savants of the British 
Association, at whose invitation I was giving myself all this agree- 
able trouble. On the whole, the result was satisfactory. Morris, 
who knows all about the Middle Ages, said that my history was 
excellent ; and now Mr. Mallock says that I ‘‘may be said to have 
actually pointed the way to the historical study of economies,” and 
that I am “the pioneer of the true scientific method.” That is 
quite my own opinion. Over and over again, when I have found 
that eminent Fabian essayist, Mr. Graham Wallas, shattered by 
months of research after materials for those lectures on ‘The Life 
and Duties of the English Citizen,” with which he confounds the 
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ignorant and amazes the learned in all our university extension 
centres—over and over again, I say, I have demonstrated to him that 
since, by a universal law of the human attention, he can only notice 
in the course of his researches that which he is looking for, and 
since what he looks for must be something already prefigured by his 
imagination, he might as well lecture from his imagination at first 
hand, as I do, and save himself all the drudgery of looking up 
authorities. Hitherto he has turned a deaf ear to me and stuck to 
his conventional historic method; but now that Mr. Mallock has 
declared my way to be the true scientific way, I shall perhaps be 
listened to with more respect. Mr. Mallock, however, finds fault 
with my application of my method as puerile and unscientific, 
because I have only written the history of England and not of the 
world. I assure him I could just as easily have written the history 
of the world on the same plan. But what difference would it have 
made in the moral to be drawn? I venture to say, None whatever. 
Mr. Mallock himself, after reproaching me for my “ superficiality ” 
in dismissing the history of England in fifteen pages, takes off his 
coat, and, with a cheery ‘‘See me do it,” polishes off the history of 
the globe in a single page. He disposes of Egypt and Babylonia in 
five words; exhausts Greece and Rome in five more; makes but 
one bound to America, alighting in Peru after a glance from mid- 
air on the whole continent; guts the realm of the Incas in a sen- 
tence or two; is back in time to devote a whole line to Europe; 
and finally comes out, breathless but triumphant, with the conclu- 
sion that under all the changing forms of slavery, serfage and 
wagedom, from the shepherd kings to the nitrate kings, we find the 
few governing the many. But I could have told Mr. Mallock this 
without stirring from my own fireside, although I know as little 
about Babylonia as I do about Somers Town. What is more, I have 
no sort of doubt that under Social-Democracy the few will still 
govern, and that, too, without having to consider at every step the 
vested interests of moneyed noodledom in “ the system of Conserva- 
tism.”” Well has Mr. Mallock pointed out that the evolution of 
society produces, not anarchy, but new types of ruler, and, I would 
ask him to add, new forms of government. Once it was the first 
William with his sword and his barons. Then it was the first Ed- 
ward, with his commission of guo warranto, bending the necks of 
those barons. But yesterday it was the cotton king with his capital 
and his ogreish factory : to-day it is Mr. Asquith with his Factory 
Code bending the necks of the ogre cotton kings. To-morrow it 
may be—who knows?—an able Labour Ministry, backed up by a 
bureaucracy nursed on Fabian Essays. And still Mr. Mallock’s historic 
generalization will hold good: the few will still govern the many. 
That great joint-stock company of the future, the Social-Democratic 
State, will have its chairman and directors as surely as its ships will 
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have captains. I have already pointed out that ships must have 
captains, even when there is an absolute level of ability on board, 
just as an arch must have a keystone, I only cast back to that now 
for the sake of reminding Mr. Mallock that this fact of the direc- 
tion by the few of the many which he finds underneath all forms of 
social organization, has no necessary connection with any superiority 
of ability on the part of the few. Indeed, Mr. Mallock will find it 
impossible to prove that the governing few have ever, in any gene- 
rally valid sense, been the ablest men of their time. Was Napoleon 
a greater man than Goethe or Beethoven? Was Wellington an 
abler man than Cobden ? Is Lord Salisbury abler than Mr. Mallock ? 
Were the relative abilities of Mr. Balfour and Mr. John Morley 
reversed by the last general election ? 

These questions are nonsensical because, as Mr. Mallock discovered 
at the end of his second article (would he had discovered it at the 
beginning of his first!), ability is not an abstract thing: it always 
means ability for some definite feat or function. There is no such 
thing as the ablest man in England, though there is such a thing as 
the ablest high jumper, the ablest hammer-thrower, the ablest 
weight-lifter, &c. When we come to more composite questions, such 
as the ablest financier, or strategist, or organizer of some particular 
industry, we call that man the ablest who has most of the qualities 
which happen to be supremely important, wnder existing conditions, 
in finance, strategy, or the particular industry in question. Change 
the conditions, and quite another set of men will be the ablest. 
Every year gives usa fresh example of the fact that a man who has 
succeeded conspicuously in some enterprise in America may fail 
ignominiously in it in England, the reason being that he is an able 
man for the purpose under American conditions and an incompetent 
one under English conditions. Or, to take Mr. Mallock’s own illus- 
tration, the able man of feudal England was quite a different man 
from the able man of commercial England. Precisely ; and the able 
man of Social-Democratic England will no doubt be a different person 
from the able man of commercial England. At least, let us hope so. 
As to Mr. Mallock’s exceedingly unhistoric apprehensions that the 
said able men will refuse to exercise their ability for good pay and 
pension from Social-Democracy, unless they are also provided with 
opportunities of investing their savings in order to make idlers of 
their children (presumably the inheritors of their ability), I doubt 
whether the public will take the alarm. He may depend on it that 
Social-Democracy, like all other “-ocracies,” will have a great deal 
more trouble with its idle and worthless members than with its able 
ones. 

Towards the end of Mr. Mallock’s polemic, I am conscious of a 
certain desperation on his part which makes me loth to press him too 
closely. His demonstrations, in opposition to Mr. Sidney Webb, that 
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our nationalized postal and telegraph service, and our numerous muni- 
cipalized gas, water, and tram services in the provinces, not to mention 
our Board Schools, museums, public libraries, art galleries, lecturer- 
ships, &c., are not Socialism, but “‘ examples and results of a develop- 
ing Individualism,’ are so far valid that the alleged opposition 
between Socialism and Individualism is, as I have always strenu- 
ously maintained, false and question-begging. The true issue lies 
between Socialism and Unsocialism, and not between Socialism and 
the very instinct in us that leads us to Socialism by its rebellion 
against the squalid levelling down, the brutal repression, the regi- 
menting and drilling and conventionalizing of the great mass of us 
to-day, in order that a lucky handful may bore themselves to death 
for want of anything to do, and be afraid to walk down Bond Street 
without a regulation hat and coat on. It is the revolt of Individu- 
alism against the present system that has produced Socialism, and 
will push it to its consummation; and Mr. Mallock’s authority for 
this view will no doubt be useful to us on occasion. Those who know 
the wily chairman of the Technical Education Board can imagine 
how, when the question of nationalizing the railways or the mines, 
or municipalizing London’s gas and water, comes to the front, and 
when the Conservatives thereupon raise a terrifying cry of Socialism, 
Mr. Sidney Webb will prove to them, out of Mr. Mallock’s article, 
that the proposed measures are thoroughly Individualistic—that 
‘the only new features or vitalities to be observed in them are due 
to the very forces which Socialism would supersede or smother.” 
Far be it from me to say a word that might weaken that useful con- 
tention, or discredit Mr. Mallock’s further view of the Income Tax 
as “one of the most astonishing witnesses to the productive forces of 
Individualism.” Give us only a sufficiently vigorous extension of 
these two varieties of Individualism, and we shall solve the social 
problem with great saving of friction by doing all that the Fabian 
Society suggests, and allowing Mr. Mallock to clear us of any little 
suspicion of Socialism which might have attached to our proceedings 
in his absence. 

“‘ Men,” says Mr. Mallock, “ will not exert themselves to produce 
income when they know that the State is an organized conspiracy to 
rob them of it.” I must ask Mr. Graham Wallas whether this is 
historically true; for my impression hitherto has been that the 
whole history of civilization is the history of millions of men toiling 
to produce wealth for the express purpose of paying the tax- 
collector and meeting the State-enforced demands of the landlords, 
and other masters of the sources of production. Mr. Mallock might 
as well deny the existence of the Pyramids on the general ground 
that men will not build pyramids when they know that Pharaoh 
is at the head of an organized conspiracy to take away the 
Pyramids from them as soon as they are made. Why, that very 
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£500,000,000 rent and dividends which Mr. Mallock has so inge- 
niously gone astray over, is produced to-day by workers of all grades, 
who are compelled by the State to hand over every farthing of it to 
‘“‘drones,” as Professor Cairnes called them. But the Attorney- 
General does not retire from the Bar because he has to hand over 
part of his fees to the lord of the plot of English soil on which his 
house in Harley Street is built; nor does the factory girl refuse to 
toil, amid poisonous fumes of whitelead and phosphorus, because from 
ten to thirty per cent. of what she and the rest of the factory staff 
produce will be taken from them and handed over to shareholders 
who never saw the factory, and whose original contributions to the 
cost of its erection have been replaced out of its own produce long 
ago. The State says, to Attorney-General and factory girl alike, 
‘Submit, starve, or go to prison; which you please”; and they 
submit, that being the most comfortable of the three alternatives. 
A Social-Democratic State could “rob” (the word is Mr. Mallock’s, 
ladies and gentlemen, not mine) in the same fashion if its consti- 
tuents, against their own interests, gave it a mandate to do so. If 
“the idle rich” (Professor Cairnes again) were taxed so heavily as 
to leave them nothing but bare agents’ fees for the collection of their 
incomes and the transfer of it to the Inland Revenue Department, 
there is no reason to suppose that the production of income would be 
decreased by a single farthing through any sulking of the despoiled 
spoilers. If a man is producing nothing, nobody can be the worse 
for a reduction of his incentive to produce. The real difficulty in 
the way of taxing unearned incomes to extinction, is the impossi- 
bility of a seizure of £500,000,000 every year by a Government 
which, as at present organized, has no means of immediately restor- 
ing that sum to general circulation in wages and salaries to employees 
of itsown. This difficulty has been explicitly dealt with in Fubian 
Essays (page 189, &c.), in a passage which Mr. Mallock’s criticisms 
do not affect. 

Not wishing to become insufferably disputatious, I will now efface 
myself until Mr. Mallock returns to the charge. He announced in 
February that, “ having shown the falsehoods and confusions con- 
tained in the Socialist contribution to economics,” he was going in 
March “ to consider the view of the historic evolution of production 
and its progress in recent times and at the present moment, as given 
by the Fabian essayists, and to show that in every one of their gene- 
ralisations they are altogether mistaken.” When the glove was 
thus defiantly flung down to us, we involuntarily recalled the 
utterance of the threatened judge in Mr. Leland’s poem :-— 

‘¢ Sail in, my son; sail over: 
Perchance you may not miss : 
T like to see young heroes 
Ambitioning like this.” 
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In that spirit we awaited Mr. Mallock’s onslaught. It has come; 
and an increase in the sale of Fubian Essays during the last few 
months seems to indicate that it has had its effect on the public. Had 
Mr. Mallock succeeded in hitting any of the weak places which we 
ourselves have detected in Fubian Essays in the course of the five 
busy years since their publication in 1889, we should have asked 
his leave to incorporate his essays in the next edition, if ever 
we have time to prepare one. But he has lost his chance this time 
by neglecting to equip himself with a competent knowledge of the 
economics of personal ability. He has confused the proprietary 
classes with the productive classes, the holders of ability with the 
holders of land and capital, the man about town with the man of 
affairs. Let me now advise him to take up the works of the Indivi- 
dualist American economist, General F. A. Walker, who, before the 
Fabian Society was born, expounded the economics of ability in a 
manner to which neither Fabians nor Conservatives have taken, or 
need take, any exception. When he has mastered that, he will be 
able to understand the following significant tribute to ability con- 
tained in the following passage from the same author’s Money in its 
Relation to Trades and Industry (London, 1880, pp. 90—91) :— 


‘* The attitude of both labourers and capitalists {during a period of five years’ 
industrial depression in the United States] has given the strongest testimony 
that the employing classes are completely the masters of the industrial situa- 
tion. To them capital and labour are obliged alike to resort for the opportunity 
to perform their several functions; and whenever this class, in view of their 
own interests, refuse that opportunity, capital and labour remain unemployed, 
incapable of the slightest initiative in production.” 


There you have your skilled economist. He does not romance 
about capitalists inventing Atlantic steamers: he shews you the 
capitalist and the labourer running helplessly, the one with his 
money, the other with his muscle, to the able man, the actual orga- 
nizer and employer, who alone is able to find a use for mere manual 
deftness, or for that brute strength or heavy bank balance which any 
fool may possess. And the landlord must put his acres into the 
same cunning hands. The landlord, capitalist, and labourer can 
none of them do without the entrepreneur : neither can he do with- 
out land, capital, and labour. He, as the only party in the trans- 
action capable “of the slightest initiative in production,” buys his 
three indispensables as cheaply as he can ; pays the price out of what 
he makes out of them ; and keeps the balance as his profit. Ifa joint- 
stock company offers him as much by way of salary as managing 
director as he can make on his own account, he has no interest in 
refusing the post. If the Government, or a municipality, offers him 
equivalent advantages as a State or municipal officer, he will not 
scorn their offer from a sentimental attachment to “the system of 
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Conservatism.” The Fabians have shewn that the situation is 
changing in such a way as to set our governing bodies, local and 
central, outbidding the private employer for the services of the 
labourer, and competing with the private capitalist and landlord for 
the services of the entrepreneur, whilst concurrently confiscating, 
by familiar constitutional processes, larger and larger portions of the 
land and capital that has fallen into idle hands, Mr. Mallock, in 
reply, bids the Conservatives be of good cheer, since he can prove 
that nearly all wealth is the product of ability and not of labour— 
an exquisite consolation to those Conservatives who deal in neither, 
but only in land and capital. And to set at rest any lingering mis- 
givings which his economic demonstration may have left, he adds 
that the gobbling up of proprietary incomes by Social-Democracy, 
on Fabian lines, is not ‘‘ fundamental Socialism,” but only “ inci- 
dental and supplementary Socialism,” which, rightly considered, are 
“really examples and results of a developing Individualism.” This 
explanation has been of great comfort to the Fabians. Whether it 
will be equally relished by the Conservatives is a question upon 
which I am too modest to offer an opinion. 
G. Bernarp Suaw. 








FLY-FISHING. 


‘* But now the sport is marde, and wott ye why 
Fishes decrease, and fishers multiply.” } 


Tue growth of fly-fishing is not so obvious as that of many other 
pastimes. The goal-posts of football, the nets of lawn-tennis, the 
pavilions of cricket bear silent witness to the prevalence of those 
games; nor, if the verbal jingle may be pardoned, does it need the 
“ sight of the lynx ” to discover the omnipresence of golf; while the 
detailed reports of matches, which have spread from the strictly 
sporting newspapers to the columns of the press at large, testify to 
the growing interest taken in these pastimes, All these games, 
however, are essentially contests in which, individually or collectively, 
man is pitted against man. Even the kindred sport of bank-fishing is 
more in evidence than fly-fishing to the observant traveller. In the 
Thames Valley, by the Lea River, on the towing path of canals, on 
the margin of pond and pool, wherever, in short, free fishing is to be 
found, the waterside seems dotted with fishermen, each sitting like 
Patience on a wicker basket watching his float. 

Fly-fishing, as becomes the poetry of angling, bids her disciples 
cast their lines in solitude. In solitude—grand, solemn, and, but for 
the “noise of many waters,” silent, is the capture of the bold sea 
rover, sa/mo salar, in his mountain-girt native fastness attempted. 
In solitude—peaceful, smiling, yet silent, too, but for the sighing of 
the sedge, the “ murmur of innumerable bees,” and the friendly twitter 
of the swallow, is the death of his timid inland cousin, sa/mo fario, 
compassed by means of gaudy silk and fraudful feather. 

Although the fly-fisher is thus hidden from the common eye, as 
in a ‘‘ wilderness of sweets,” it is, however, possible in some sort to 
gauge his growth. To this end, without laborious investigation of 
statistics, let us glance at the manufacture and sale of his imple- 
ments, and at the literature concerned with his art. 

Taking haphazard a number of the Fishing Gazette published in 
January last, I find therein advertisements of about 140 makers of 
fishing-tackle carrying on business in England, besides those of 
several well-known Scotch, Irish, and Welsh houses. How many 
other makers may be found advertising in the columns of the Fie/d, 
Land and Water, the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatie News, Rod 
and Gun, or in local papers such asthe Yorkshire Post and the 
Northern Angler, I have not been at the pains to ascertain. I have 


(1) Thomas Bastard, De Piscatione ; apud Collier’s Poetical Decameron, quoted in 
the Bibliotheca Piscatoria of Westwood and Satchell. 
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selected the Fishing Gazette as the only London journal known to me 
which is exclusively devoted to angling and fish-culture. 

At Redditch, the centre of the wholesale fishing-tackle trade, 
literally tons of rods are turned out every year; but many of these 
are for export. I have, moreover, been unable to learn the proportion 
of fly-rods to trolling and other rods, and the ratio of increase in 
output during late years. I am told, however, by a maker I can trust, 
that the yearly increase is enormous. But from Alnwick, better 
known to many an angler for its glued-up split-cane rods than for 
the old feudal fortress of the Percys, I have more specific informa- 
tion. Ten years ago the annual output of fly-rods from the Alnwick 
Works was, I am told, about 800. Of these 250 only were cane- 
built. At present it is as follows: Cane-built (with and without 
steel centres), about 3,500; greenheart, whole cane, and other 
materials, 1,600. These figures are the more convincing when one 
calls to mind the fact that cane-built rods, in which the increase is 
most marked, are of necessity very expensive ; each joint being made 
of six strips split from the hard elastic rind of the Indian male 
bamboo, so adjusted that, when glued and bound together, they 
form one solid structure. They are made, and well made, elsewhere 
in Great Britain’ (to say nothing of America), but Hardy Bros. of 
Alnwick have always had a well-merited reputation for their manu- 
facture. Some people think them not quite so durable as solid-wood 
rods, but with care they will last for many years; and, although I 
fear I can hardly claim for anglers that they are wholly free from 
the weakness of buying for novelty’s sake what they do not strictly 
need, the number of rods sold in one year probably bears a very 
small proportion to the number of anglers using such rods. 

I think it may be taken as proven and out of hand that the fly- 
fisher, though invisible, exists in thousands, and multiplies. I shall, 
therefore, in briefly touching on the literature provided for his 
special benefit, seek rather to learn what manner of man he is, than 
what may be the numerical strength of his company. As bearing on 
the latter question, it is, however, instructive to note that the earliest 
printed list of angling books—which appeared in Sir Egerton 
Brydge’s Bibliographica in 1811—consisted of only eighty works; 
while the Bibliotheca Piscatoria of Westwood and Satchell, published 
in 1883, registers no less than 2,148 distinct works on, or incidentally 
dealing with, angling, the fisheries, and fish-culture. In most of 
these works no mention is made of fly-fishing—indeed, many of 
them are purely statistical—but a goodly minority deals solely or 
chiefly with that art. Unfortunately, no later edition of this useful 
book of reference has since appeared; but in 1884 an event hap- 


(1) For example the cane-built rods of Eaton and Deller and of Chas. Farlow of 
London, and those of Walbran of Leeds, Cummins of Bishop Auckland, and Andersons 
of Edinburgh, are hard to beat. 
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pened which directly influenced the growth and development of 
fly-fishing, and which indirectly will lighten the work of surveying 
its literature. This was the formation of the Fly-fishers’ Club. 

There were certainly many angling clubs in existence at that 
time. There are now many more. I am not forgetful of the pro- 
verb, “There is no fishing for trout in dry breeches,” but certainly 
mid-January in this year was not a season to tempt even the hardy 
angler to leave home. Yet I find in the Fishing Gazette for the 
thirtieth of that month, reports of meetings during the week then 
just passed of seventy-nine angling clubs, societies and associa- 
tions. Many of these record the number and weights of the fish 
caught, and the prizes awarded to successful members; others, to 
their credit, honestly confess to a blank; while some few, to their 
still greater credit, seem to have met for benevolent purposes only. 
There are also many so-called clubs, which are in reality more in the 
nature of partnerships or joint-undertakings, where several fishermen 
have associated for the purpose of renting and preserving a fishery 
too extensive or too expensive for one alone. But with all these the 
Fly-fishers’ Club, save that its members are all ‘ brothers of the 
angle,” has nothing in common. It rents no water, it gives no prizes, 
it encourages no competition. But it does collect statistics, organise 
meetings, promote the reading of papers, and encourage discussion, 
not only on technical details of the anglers’ craft, but on the fishery 
laws, river pollution, fish culture, and subjects of wider interest to 
mankind at large. It is, however, primarily a social club, having 
for its objects (to quote the words of its prospectus) :— 

‘*To bring together gentlemen devoted to fly-fishing generally. 


‘*To afford a ready means of communication between those interested in this 
delightful art. 


‘“*To provide in the reading-room, in addition to the usual newspapers, 
periodicals, &c., catalogues, and books, foreign as well as English, having 
reference to fishing, particularly to fly-fishing, so as to render the club a means 
of obtaining knowledge about new fishing places and vacancies for rods, and 
making it a general medium of information on all points relating to the art.” 
The library formed in carrying out this last object contains a well- 
selected collection of the most important works on angling and fish- 
culture that have yet appeared. I shall have to refer to it again, 
but would first say a few more words about the Club. 

The Club owes its origin to a widespread feeling that there is 
something in fishing beyond the mere catching of fish, or, as the 
legend on the Club book-plate tersely puts it, “ Piscator non solum 
piscatur.” This feeling long existed as a vague idea; the late 
Francis Francis reduced it to words, and the present Editor of the 
Fishing Gazette impressed it with life. The result was the Fly-fishers’ 
Club. It consists of over three hundred members, British and 
foreign, representing the House of Lords, the House of Commons, 
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Art, Science, Literature, Medicine, Diplomacy, the Church, the 
Army, the Navy, the Bench, the Bar and the legal profession in 
general, Manufacture, Commerce, and Trade, wholesale and retail. 
In short, amongst its members are men of every known occupation, 
and some of no occupation at all. For it must be remembered that 
while the busy man spares time to kill fish, the idle fishes to kill 
time: and the one common bond that unites this heterogeneous mass 
of humanity is the love of fly-fishing. 

A learned scholar of Oxford, not unmindful of Horace’s dictum, 
“Dulce est desipere in loco,” has, in playful mood, composed the 
following Latin legend as a motto for the Club :— 


‘* Bona sors: muscis laus: piscibus mors.” 
Which may perhaps be “ done into English ” :— 


** Good luck attend the angler’s wish— 
Long life to flies, and death to fish!” 


And there is reason in the rhyme, which aptly expresses the hope of 
every fly-fisher. 

But to return to our library. The first fact that strikes one on 
reading the catalogue is the vast increase during the last decade in 
the percentage of works wholly or in great part dealing with fly- 
fishing. As supply implies demand, this of course shows the growing 
importance of the fly-fisher as a buyer in the book market. But the 
slightest examination of the books themselves shows more than this. 
It shows how varied are his tastes. Save that fly-fishing is, in some 
measure, a common factor throughout, it would be difficult to imagine 
works differing more widely one from another in treatment and 
design. Here we find a pastoral, instinct with love of Nature in her 
country gown. First, in the writer’s mind, is the harmony of 
willow-herb or loosestrife, contrasted with the many-tinted greens of 
grass, rush, and sedge; the soft, modest melody of the reed-warbler ; 
the scent of the meadowsweet. Next, the metallic lustre of the 
dragon-fly, poised on its rustling wings of gauze as it hovers over 
its prey, the defenceless lepidoptera; and, last of all, not without 
obvious effort, comes the memory of that three-pound trout he lost 
in the weeds, under the dark green tassels of the water-crowfoot. 

Our hand then falls perchance on a volume of historical and anti- 
quarian research, full of booklore, studded with quotation, trans- 
lation, paraphrase, and adaptation from the classics and from the 
learned monks of the middle ages—who loved fishes no less than 
loaves. It starts from pre-historic China and ancient Egypt; plods 
through Greece and Rome, halting in the second century of the 
Christian era to tell us of Oppian’s five books on fishing, and to 
quote a translation of the passage from lian describing the mode 
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of dressing an artificial imitation of the “ hippiirus ”'—whatever 
fly that may have been—as tied by the Macedonian fishermen, 
and used by them to catch certain river fish with “ spotted skins ”’— 
doubtless trout. 

This, by the way, is said by most writers on angling literature to 
be the first mention in any Latin or Greek author of an artificial 
fly. It may be so. But Martial (who was, of course, before 
lian), in his Epigram to Quintianus (lib. V., xviii.), says :— 

‘‘ Tmitantur hamos dona: namque quis nescit 
Avidum vorata decipi scarum musca ?” 


(‘‘ In greedy haste the scarus plies his fin, 
Takes in the fly—and finds it a ‘ take in’ !”’) 


And this fly that was eagerly gobbled up by the greedy scarus may 
equally well have been an artificial as a natural insect. Moreover, 
Martial likens gifts to hooks, not to baits impaled on hooks. Surely 
this looks as if hook and bait were one and inseparable, as in the 
case of an artificial fly ! 

But I have dwelt too long on this book. It contains, infer alia, 
all that is known and much thatis still matter of conjecture about 
the fresh- and salt-water stews of the Roman patricians—notably of 
Lucullus the luxurious, and his boon companions—but little of 
special interest to the fly-fisher ; so we will seek further. 

We must not pass over this little book, bound in green cloth with 
a gem engraved thereon, representing a man fishing with a rod no 
longer than his arm. The rod, in its length, may fairly represent the 
scant measure of practical hints on fishing to be gleaned within ; but 
the work is overflowing with pleasant personal anecdote, happy de- 
scriptive word-painting, quaint northern legends, and local romance. 
In spite of its title, Angling Sketches, it may be read and relished 
by all, whether of the craft or no, It is written by Andrew Lang. 

And now we come to a group of books wherein angling and 
natural history—two sisters that should wander hand-in-hand in 
peace by the riverside—have had a struggle for mastery. Of these 
books Dr. E. Hamilton’s Recollections of Fly-fishing for Salmon Trout 
and Grayling and his Riverside Naturalist are typical examples. In 
the first he sets himself the task of imparting to his brother anglers 
the results of much reading, and of a long and varied experience 
with the rod in many lands and many waters. But, alas! science is 
too strong for him. After forty-six charming pages of selections 
from early records of salmon capture, with shrewd notes thereon, 
glimpses of autobiography, and personal recollections, he plunges 
into the natural history of sa/mo sa/ar to the extent of thirty-nine 


(1) irmovpog in original, Greek ; literally, ‘‘horse-tailed,’’ an insect with a flowing 
tail. 
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more pages; and thenceforth his work becomes a sandwich—by no 
means unpalatable, but none the less a sandwich. His next literary 
effort, The Riverside Naturalist, is a light farrago of science, seasoned 
with a delicate flavour of fishing. It is hard to digest at one meal, 
but once tasted, it is sure to be tasted again. 

Passing over the few—happily very few—books that are little 
more than minute records of slaughter, with full particulars of time 
and place, we now come to the technical books of the craft—books 
treating of the make, choice, and use of flies and tackle; and here 
we find the most marked advance during the last few years, both in 
number and character. 

I shall have space to notice a few only of these, and my notice 
must be brief. I will begin with the volume of the ‘‘ Badminton 
Library of Sports and Pastimes,” devoted to fishing for salmon and 
trout ; partly because the Badminton Library is the most complete 
collective work on sports and pastimes ever published, and partly 
because this individual volume forms a connecting link between 
works falling under some of the heads I have already mentioned, 
and the purely technical text-books intended to meet the require- 
ments of the practical angler, which I have yet to describe. The 
volume consists of contributions by various hands, compiled and 
edited by Mr. H. Cholmondeley-Pennell, who leads off in person 
with a chapter “On Tackle and Fishing Gear.” Now Mr. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell is a man of many gifts and many methods. 
He is, as we know, an elegant writer, and no stranger to the Muses. 
In company with his Puck on Pegasus he has ventured short 
flights in the fairyland of fancy. But once at work on fishing- 
tackle, he ties himself down (as with his own favourite “ jam knot’’) 
in his choice of words to those that most exactly and adequately 
explain the dry mechanical and technical details with which he has 
to deal. He has stopped his ears with “cobbler’s wax,” and is deaf 
to the charm of grace and euphony. His style, here, is that of the 
patent agent, not of the poet. But no sooner has he escaped from 
the hooks than he plunges into a stream of humorous personal anec- 
dote that loses nothing in brightness and ease from its juxtaposition 
with purely descriptive and didactic passages. His next contribution 
is an essay on the “ Natural History of British Salmonide.” This, 
as might be expected in a work by the author of the Angler 
Naturalist, is so set forth as to be easily “ understanded of the 
people.’ Major Trahern follows with a masterly treatise on 
“‘ Salmon-fishing with the Fly,” too full of matter for abridgment. 

Other contributions of merit complete the volume. Omitting, as 
outside my present purpose, those which treat of spinning and bait- 
fishing, and, for the moment, passing over a short account of salmon 
and trout culture by Mr. T. Andrews, of Guildford—a subject on 
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which I shall say a few words hereafter—I find but one that calls 
for notice. It is entitled, “ Fly-fishing for Trout and Grayling,” 
or, “ Fine and Far Off.” It is written by Mr. H. R. Francis, a 
veteran fisher whose store of knowledge has been garnered here and 
at the Antipodes. It is noteworthy, not for what is new, but for 
what is o/d, in its precepts. Many an ancient adage, overlooked by 
recent writers, or purposely passed over by them as matters of 
common knowledge tov obvious to be stated, is here examined, 
tested by practical experience, and, when necessary, qualified or 
limited in its application, Take, for example, “ the admirable rule 
of Charles Cotton,” expressed in the maxim, “ Fine and far off.” 
Mr. Francis wisely points out that this rule must not be blindly 
followed ; that “far off” means “out of sight”; and that, when 
the angler can hide behind a bush or other shelter, it is worse than 
useless to cast a longer line than is necessary to cover the fish. 
Had he but added that “ fine” was a relative term, to be construed 
with due regard to the size of the fish in each particular stream, he 
would have spared many a trout a sore mouth, and many a fly-fisher 
a sore trial of temper ! 

His essay abounds with shrewd observation and useful hints, and 
is written with ease and polished grace. He has the art (rare since 
Hazlitt’s time) of using apt quotations, not as an added ornament, 
but as a rich thread woven in the fabric of his text. He may be 
studied by the fly-fisher with profit, and read by all with pleasure. 

And now I come to books which are nothing if not practical. Of 
these, Mr. F. M. Halford’s Floating Flies and How to Dress Them, 
and his Dry Fly-fishing, in Theory and Practice, command the first 
place, as being, within certain limits, the best books on fishing with 
the artificial fly ever written. The limits are these. His books 
apply to the capture of brown trout and grayling on/y; salmon and 
sea trout being outside their purview. They apply to one method 
only of using the artificial fly, namely, the method of using it dry, 
so that it may float on the surface of the water. This needs explana- 
tion. In the happy days of old, when fish were foolish, and fisher- 
men were few, one, two, three, or more flies were fastened at 
intervals on the line; a cast was made across the stream, the rod- 
point was depressed, and the flies allowed to sink as they drifted 
down the current. When the line became fully extended, the flies 
began to rise to the surface, and to sweep round in a curve towards 
the bank on which the angler stood, the fly nearest to him, called 
the “ bob-fly,” tripping and dancing as it skimmed the water. By 
an inward inclination of the rod-point, the angler then brought his 
flies close under the bank, and, unless they were seized by some 
hungry trout, in mistake for larve rising to the surface to cast their 
skins, stretch their wings, and soar in the air, he would take a step 
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or two downstream, and cast again; thus searching the whole 
water for fish. This method of proceeding is still adopted with 
success in rapid, rocky, and turbid streams, but in our tranquil and 
transparent rivers of the south, the trout see, and have learned to 
fear, the angler and his wiles. 

As fish have grown more knowing, man has grown more cunning, 
and has devised new schemes to outwit his prey. Now, instead of 
fishing downstream, he fishes upstream, that he may be below and 
behind the fish, and, therefore, less in sight: for fish, it must be 
borne in mind, always lie with their heads upstream. Moreover, 
where he used to stand, he now kneels or crawls. That his rod may 
not be seen, he moves it horizontally—not vertically, as of old— 
and he never, if he can help it, allows the point to extend over the 
water. That his line may be seen as little as possible, he no longer 
searches the water haphazard, but reserves his cast until he has 
found and noted the exact position of a rising fish, or, at any rate, 
of a fish lying so near the surface as to suggest the strong probability 
that it is on the watch for flies. Then, instead of using two or three 
flies, he selects one, imitating, as closely as may be, in colour and 
size the natural flies he has observed on the water. This he deftly 
casts so that it shall fall on the water as lightly as a flake of snow, 
some eighteen inches or so above the fish, and float with its wings erect, 
—‘‘apeak,” as they say of a cutter’s foresail—and he allows it, without 
check or suspicious movement, to be carried by the stream over the 
nose of the trout. At that instant, if Fortune smiles, he sees a bubble 
rise, hears a faint sound like a baby’s kiss, and the tug-of-war begins. 
If the trout refuses, or the cast was not quite accurately made, he 
lets the fly still drift on, far below the fish, so that the ripple made 
in withdrawing it from the water may not disturb the trout, and 
proceeds, verberare nebulas, to dry his fly by whipping it backwards 
and forwards through the air until it is once more buoyant. He 
then tries again. Should the trout refuse at the second time of 
asking, the angler, if wise, will change his fly; if very wise, will 
change his fish, making a mental note to “ call again.” This slight 
sketch will enable the reader to see the importance of closely imita- 
ting the flies on the water, and the skill required in presenting the 
counterfeit to the fish. 

Mr. Halford’s first book gives ninety hand-coloured engravings of 
the most killing flies on southern streams, with illustrated directions 
how to tie them, and full particulars of the materials used in their 
manufacture. In his second he describes in writing, and shows by 
plates taken from instantaneous photographs, how to cast. Beyond 
this, he tells us, if not all that is known, more than most of us know, 
of dry fly-fishing and all that is incidental thereto. His work is 
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direct in purpose, distinct in precept, and clear in expression. At 
more than this he does not seem to have aimed. 

An unpretentious but useful little book by ‘‘ Cotswold Isis, M.A.,” 
called A Handy Guide to Dry Fly-jishing, follows the same lines ; 
while Captain Hale’s How to Tie Salmon-flies offers to all who would 
dress these gaudy lures the assistance already provided for the trout- 
fisher by Mr. Halford. Out of a host of other works, the most 
interesting that have come to my notice are :— 

The book of the All-round Angler, by John Bickerdyke ; Rod and 
River, by Major Fisher, which, amongst other things, gives the 
dressing of some salmon-flies not elsewhere described; JZow and 
Where to Fish in Ireland, by Hi Regan—useful not only in the 
“ distressful island”; Shooting and Salmon-fishing, by A. Grimble ; 
and Fraser Sandeman’s By Hook or by Crook. In both these last 
the illustrations are exceptionally good. And I cannot end without 
recording the pleasure I found in reading Favorite Flies and their 
Histories, by an American lady, Mrs. Mary Orvis Marbury. This 
is clearly a labour of love, and the reader cannot fail to share the 
enthusiasm of the writer. Not even the plates (and they are mar- 
vellously coloured) can arrest one’s attention until the last chapter 
is read. 

On many points, writers on fly-fishing “ differ like doctors, wrangle 
like divines,” but they are nearly all at one on the following propo- 
sitions :— 

(1) Fly-fishers have vastly increased in numbers. 

(2) Streams and rivers fit for the fly-fisher have decreased in 
number; but 

(3) Have increased in rental value. 

(4) Trout have become more scarce. 

(5) Trout are smaller in size. 

(6) Trout do not rise to the fly as freely as they did. 

The earnest tone of distress in which some writers bemoan the 
hard fate of the fly-fisher almost justifies the addition of a supple- 
mental proposition, which might run thus :— 

“To provide every fly-fisher with fair sport at a reasonable price is 
the burning problem of the day, eclipsing and throwing into the 
shade all questions of secondary importance, such as those connected 
with agricultural depression, strikes and lock-outs, the living wage, 
pensions for the aged poor, e¢ hoc genus omne.” 

But let us briefly examine these statements. That anglers with 
the fly have increased in number, will, I trust, be granted by the 
reader who has followed me thus far. That they should increase is 
natural. Without dilating on the “calm delights” of angling, or 
‘‘dropping into poetry,” a good reason for the popularity of fly- 
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fishing as a recreation can be given from a purely utilitarian point 
of view. 

Weare a busy people. Population increases ; competition ties us day 
by day more closely to the desk. It is difficult, sometimes impossible, 
to arrange beforehand to leave one’s business at a fixed hour and day. 
Most pastimes require preliminary arrangement. Not so fly-fishing. 
The angler needs no companion. For him “solitude is sometimes 
best society.” He depends on neither horse nor dog for his sport. 
Rod in hand and creel on back, he can start at a minute’s notice. 
Leaving Waterloo Station at 4.55 p.m., I have myself landed a salmon 
on the banks of the Test before 8 o’clock in the evening of the same 
day, and I have often caught trout in the Wandle within an hour 
and a half of leaving my office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Nor does 
fly-fishing need the mass of baits and tackle required for most forms 
of angling. In these days of eyed hooks, more flies than are likely 
to be wanted in a day’s fishing can be packed in a small pill-box. 

But let us pass to the alleged decrease in the area of fishable water. 
I fear this is true. Springs have been tapped, streams diverted, and 
watersheds drained to fill the reservoirs of corporations and com- 
panies ; and rivers once deep-flowing and fish-full, are now dry water- 
courses, or at best dribbling runnels. Perhaps this cannot be helped, 
as domestic water supply is more important than sport. Some 
corporations, moreover, have made amends by stocking their reservoirs 
with fish. But that manufacturers, to save their own pockets, and 
sanitary authorities, to save the pockets of the ratepayers, should be 
suffered to poison and pollute our streams passeth aii understanding. 
It is well that County Councils have power to check this evil; and 
the fact that in some districts, where complaint has been loud, this 
power has already been exercised is a hopeful sign; but the fish 
“that knows no touch of eloquence,’ cannot protest. He must 
suffer in silence, until some serious human epidemic indirectly brings 
him relief. 

Now, as to the rental value of fisheries. This has no doubt in- 
creased. A salmon-fishery on the Lower Test is now let to six 
rods at £100 a rod. I rented half this water seven years ago at 
£50 a year. Trout-fishing in the best part of the Test, Itchen, 
and Kennet, now commands a rent of at least £100 a mile, and it 
is seldom to be obtained at any price. It is, no doubt, difficult at 
first sight to reconcile this increase in value with the statement that 
fish are fewer, smaller, and worse risers than of old. But it must 
be remembered that there are now many more anglers seeking to 
rent water, and less water to be had; and that any piece of water 
suitable to trout, although it may contain but few, can, by stocking 
and breeding, be made to carry as many fish as can reasonably be 
desired. But, first, have trout (for henceforth I shall speak of the 
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non-migratory salmonide only) fallen off in numbers? The 
authorities in books and newspapers tell us so; and their view is 
strongly corroborated by the growth and development of commercial 
fish-culture. Abroad, the product of fish farms goes direct to the 
market to supply food for the people. Here it goes direct to our 
rivers to supply sport for the fisherman. Commercial pisciculture in 
Great Britain owes its origin and growth to the angler’s desire to 
make good the deficiency in the product of the natural spawning 
beds in his river. The demand for ova, fry, and yearlings has 
greatly increased of late. 

A year’s output at the well-known hatchery at Guildford is now 
as follows :— 


Ova and fry (trout) . ‘ ; about 3,500,000 
Yearlings, ditto ; : ‘ from 60,000 to 100,000 
Two- and three-year-old, ditto . 5, 15,000 to 20,000 


This shows an increase of more than 400 per cent. on the output ten 
years ago. 

Sir James R. Gibson Maitland has published no account of 
his fish-cultural work at Howietoun for some years. (I notice, 
however, that in the year 1885-6 he sold no less than 1,382,500 
eggs of the Lochleven trout alone.) And I have been unable to get 
details of the work lately done at Mr. Armistead’s Solway Fishery, 
Dumfries, the oldest commercial fish-cultural establishment in the 
kingdom. But I have no reason to doubt that the output from these 
noted hatcheries has increased in much the same proportion. I have 
mentioned three only out of many fish farms, and I have said nothing 
of the hatcheries and stews attached to private waters; but I have 
said enough to indicate decline in the natural fish-production of our 
rivers and streams. Let us consider what can be the cause of this. 
Over-fishing will be the first suggestion. The angler who comes 
home grumbling, heavy at heart, and light in creel, may indignantly 
deny this; but although the individual take may be less, the total 
number of fish caught is probably greater now, owing to the in- 
creased number of rods, than it ever was. Want of judgment in 
weed cutting has much to answer for. Many anglers, who have 
more skill in covering and hooking a fish than resource in keeping 
it out of danger when hooked, hate weeds. This feeling makes them 
lend a ready ear to the suggestion of the keeper (prompted by due 
regard for his own convenience) that when he cuts the weeds he 
should make a clean sweep of them. The result is a river denuded 
of weeds, offering no shelter to the fish, and no obstacle to the deadly 
flue net of the night poacher. Not that the presence of weeds is 
always a protection to fish, sometimes it leads to their destruction. 
In hot sunshine, “ those long mosses in the stream,” when “hither 
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thither idly sway’d,” are apt to betray the broad tail of some lusty 
trout, who, in fancied security beneath their shade, is lazily digest- 
ing a mash of may-fly or gorge of minnows. Such a trout may be 
tickled ; but a cool hand, in every sense of the word, is wanted for 
this sport—for sport it undoubtedly is, whether fair or foul is a 
matter of opinion. During the delicate preliminary process of 
testing by touch the exact position of the trout, should the operator’s 
fingers be sensibly warmer than the water, one lash of that broad 
tail which first betrayed the presence of the fish ensures its safety. It 
is wiser, therefore, until the crucial clutch is made, to use the weed 
as a glove between hand and fish. If this be done, and every move- 
ment of the hand keep time with the natural rhythm of the weed as 
swayed to and fro by the stream, a trout seems to enjoy the hand- 
ling, and will stand a deal of it without taking alarm. But there is 
much to be done before you get in touch with your trout. The 
deeper the water the greater the confidence of the fish, but the 
greater also the difficulty of wading up to it without shake, splash, 
or suspicious shadow. The least vibration in the water, or variation 
in its natural flow, the slightest crunch on the gravel beneath it, the 
shadow of head or arm over-lapping the green canopy, and cast on 
the patch of golden gravel between this and the next long tress of 
weeds—these, or any one of these, may scare the fish. Moreover, 
when the precise bearings of the trout have been ascertained, and 
the tresses of weed discreetly parted, it needs confidence, begotten of 
long practice in the poacher’s art, to grip the fish so that one’s 
thumb and second (or, better still, third) finger are at once in per- 
fect opposition, and at the right distance behind the pectoral fins, 
to get a firm hold on the slippery fish. Indeed, so many are the 
difficulties with which the tickler is beset, that some writers dispute 
the fact that trout so situated can be thus caught. That they could be 
so caught fifty years ago I have, I regret to say, no room for doubt. 
But tickling trout under weeds in deep water requires daylight, if 
not sunshine, and cannot be practised to any great extent without 
attracting the keeper’s notice. There is, however, a kind of night 
poaching on the shallows wherein weeds turn traitor to the trout. 
It is called “the crate trick,” and is practised on moonlight nights 
or between dawn and daybreak. ‘The poacher is provided with a 
large shallow oval basket, wide at the base and narrow at the top; it 
has no bottom, and its lid opens on hinges. With this he walks 
into the water, and, having driven a trout under the shelter of a 
trailing weed, impounds both weed and trout under his basket. He 
then raises the lid sufficiently to admit of the passage of his arm, 
and gropes about in the weed until he feels the trout, which is 
promptly tapped on the head and consigned to his pocket. 

In salmon rivers, owing to flood and spate, there are, as a rule, 
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but few weeds, and these are shunned by the fish. In the tranquil 
Test, however, even fresh-run salmon will, in bright low water, seek 
shelter in the weeds, Some ten years ago I hooked a fish near 
Nursling Mill. In his first rush up the river he passed on the far 
side of a pile and broke my line. While I was repairing my tackle, 
the keeper called my attention to a fish which was repeatedly throw- 
ing itself out of water some forty yards above us. I looked up from 
my work, and in the sunshine I distinctly saw the glitter of gut 
hanging from its mouth. It was my lost fish, there could be no 
doubt of that. Iran up the bank in time to see the fish turn, first 
on one side, then on the other, as it rubbed its head against the 
gravelly bed of the river, striving, no doubt, to free itself from the 
hook. When we drew near it buried itself under a thick patch of 
weeds. The water here was about five feet in depth, and ever and 
anon we could see the silver sheen of the salmon as it moved un- 
easily beneath the weed. At last, I could stand still no longer ; I 
stripped, and gaff in hand, half walked, half swam, until I could 
feel the soft weed under my feet. I looked down, but could see 
nothing owing to the shimmer on the surface of the water. My 
only chance lay in a dive. The water was cold, but I was keen, 
and allowing myself to drift a few yards down, so that I might not 
disturb the fish, I let my legs rise, pressed my chin to my chest, 
and dipping my head beneath the surface, swam under water until 
I could touch the weed with my hand. I still could see nothing 
of the fish, and was about to strike at hazard with the gaff, when a 
slight upheaval of the weed disclosed the thick end of my gut cast 
with a few inches of the broken reel-line attached to it. The gut 
cast was two yards long, the handle of my gaff was five feet long, 
the direction was clearly given by the floating line. I knew to an 
inch where to strike, and I struck, drawing the fish towards me, 
and placing my left hand on the point of the gaff-hook to prevent 
the fish from wriggling off, while I struggled ashore as best I could 
without the aid of hands or arms, and returned home, having caught 
a lively “‘ springer” and a serious cold. 

But to return to our trout. Apart from the destruction of 
mature fish, there are causes over which the angler has no control, 
that seriously interfere with the natural reproduction of the trout. 
Of these by far the worst is pollution. I need say nothing of the 
poison from mines and factories that has deleted fish-life in some 
streams, and left them tenantless. The mischief there is immediate 
and obvious. But there is a form of pollution more widely spread, 
more insidious in its action, slower, but no less deadly in its effects. 
I mean pollution by sewage. Anglers whose visits to their water 
have been limited to the fishing season, and who have seen fine and 
well-conditioned trout lying at the mouth of a sewer and evidently 
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enjoying themselves, are apt to say that sewage, unless in great 
quantities, does no harm to fish. Nor does it, to mature fish ; but it 
is death to the eyed-ova, alevins, and fry. Some interesting experi- 
ments lately made in Germany have established the fact that a very 
small percentage of sewage matter is fatal to salmonide in the early 
stages of their development. It might well be imagined that 
drainage for purely agricultural purposes would not be injurious to 
the angler; but in fact it affects him seriously in more ways than 
one. For years before the present depression began agricultural 
authorities had cried aloud for land drainage, as the panacea that 
was to make the farmer happy and prosperous for evermore. Par- 
liament at length took up the cry, and passed an Act enabling money 
advanced for this purpose to be charged on the land; and the country 
soon became a network of drains. Before this time, when heavy 
rain fell on the land, it percolated the soil, and slowly found its way 
by devious and undefined channels to the nearest stream. This kept 
the rivers more uniform in level. It also rendered the meadows 
through which it flowed spongy, marshy, prolific in sedge, rush, and 
rank grass—in short, it made them a perfect nursery of fly, midge, 
and insect fit for trout food. Now allis changed. The surface rain- 
water, rushing through the drains, is discharged into the river a 
brown seething mass, carrying with it chemical manure, lime, and 
all sorts of impurity. If this happens when the trout are in the 
eyed-ova or the alevin stage the year’s hatch is destroyed. When- 
ever it happens, the river is quickly in flood and quickly again 
subsides to low-water level, there being no percolation, no trickling 
runs from its banks to maintain its level. And the fly nursery is no 
more. 

Agricultural depression has added a new terror to the fishing 
lessee—a plague of ducks. Now that the farmer can no longer 
thrive on the profits of his land, he relies on his wife’s poultry yard, 
and this, in the neighbourhood of a river, is apt to contain an 
inordinate proportion of ducks, It is now not uncommon to see as 
many as a hundred of these birds heads down, tails up, all busy in 
picking up their living on a spawning bed; and the damage they 
do is incalculable. 

On the statement that trout have decreased in size I shall say but 
little. Its truth seems generally accepted; and the cause of this 
decrease is, by most writers, attributed to over-stocking the water. 
This may, in some cases, be the chief cause, but suitable water, food 
in plenty, and quiet shelter are all conditions materially affecting 
size. Moreover, the largest fish are rarely caught with the fly; 
and it may well be that trout give up fly diet, and take to 
cannibalism and other evil courses, at an earlier age now than 
formerly. And this leads me to the last proposition I have to 
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consider, namely :—‘‘ That trout do not rise to the fly as freely as 
they did.” The consensus of opinion on this point seems so strong 
that I think we may admit the fact and seek its cause. 

I have little doubt that the primary cause is hereditary vice. 
We have seen that the angler in most streams is dependent on 
artificial propagation for his stock. The largest trout obtainable 
are selected as parent fish, because the larger the fish the greater 
the quantity of ova or milt it contains. Fish caught for this 
purpose are usually taken in nets from deep holes, weir pools, 
and hatch holes—places teeming with aquatic animal life—full 
of minnows, stone-loach and bullheads, crayfish, fresh-water shrimps, 
and other crustaceans relished by trout—but these places are not 
suited for the development of the larvae of water-bred flies. The 
parents of the fry or yearlings turned into our streams were, 
therefore, in all probability, bottom or mid-water feeders, rather 
than surface feeders; their diet consisting more often of fish, snails, 
crustaceans, and submerged insects than of floating flies. At any 
rate, they must have escaped the flies of the angler to have lived 
long enough to be caught in the net. It is probable that the fry 
inherit the taste of their parents; and this taste is confirmed by 
education. As soon as the contents of the umbilical sac are absorbed, 
and the alevin becomes a perfect fish, the first food presented to 
him is liver and dog-biscuit, minced fine and passed through a sieve, 
and of such is his daily food until he is transferred from stew to 
river. Here he has to shift for himself, and he naturally continues 
to seek his food, as heretofore, in mid-water, not on the surface. 
And should he, once in his life, out of mere curiosity, or in the 
true spirit of empirical research, be tempted to taste the angler’s fly, 
he returns to the water a sadder but a wiser fish, henceforth to 
preach and practise the maxim, “In medio tutissimus.” Although 
I have used the word preach more or less in a spirit of playful 
exaggeration, I have used it deliberately; being convinced that 
fish have some power of communicating with each other. I must 
not enlarge on the subject here, but I will mention two facts that 
would seem to confirm my belief. 

If a fly be cast in one of Mr. Andrews’s stock-ponds at Guildford, 
there is a rush and fight for it amongst all the trout within whose 
range of vision it falls. If it be cast again, a few minutes after a 
trout has been caught and returned to the water, two or three fish 
only will compete for it. Repeat the process, and perhaps one may 
come, slowly, shyly, and in a half-hearted manner. But when 
several have been taken and returned—although the pond is large 
and crowded with fish—cast the fy where you will, the trout are 
shy, suspicious, and hard to catch. 

The next case I shall pray in aid must be within the experience 
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of many fly-fishers. When trout are busily rising on a long shallow 
which is bare of weeds, it often happens that, on nearing the water 
with eyes fixed on a fish you hope to catch, creep as you will, you 
disturb another lying, perhaps, hidden from view under your own 
bank, and of whose presence you first become aware on seeing the 
wave he leaves behind him in his wild rush up the whole length of 
the shallow to the pool above. Every trout he passes joins in the 
flight. Itisacase of sauve qui peut. And for the next half-hour 
the angler might as well fish in the highroad as on that shallow. 
But let the same fish swim over the same shallow at the same pace, 
when he is engaged in chasing another fish, or on other private 
business, and is merely hastening his pace of his own free will, and 
not a single trout, unless it be directly in his path, will leave off 
feeding, or take the slightest notice. 

But to return to heredity and education. If there be any truth 
in this theory, it might, be well to catch the parent fish with 
the fly, and to feed their offspring in the stews, as far as possible, 
with floating focd, thus teaching the young trout from early 
infancy to look towards heaven for his food, instead of grovelling 
for it at the bottom of the water. 

Basi Fievp. 











THE ITALIAN BANK SCANDALS. 


I. 


Towarps the close of the year 1892, and during the year 18938, the 
attention of the whole civilised world was centred on the scandals 
which had broken out in the political world of France and Italy, 
the like of which are unparalleled in the history of the past, so 
fertile in stories of corruption, fraud, and ¢ripotages. 

It is not for me to speak of the Panama affair, which is too well 
known for anyone not intimately acquainted with its inmost details 
to venture to return to the subject in the pages of a foreign Review. 

On the other hand, events have placed me in a position to be able 
to treat of the Italian bank scandals (of which a small episode took 
place in London, in the matter of the extradition case of Commen- 
datore Monzilli), with which I am thoroughly acquainted, and of 
which I will now endeavour to give an exact idea. 

The French, when they learnt what had happened in Italy about 
the Banca Romana, experienced a certain consolation, because it 
appeared to them that the defects of their own political world were 
extenuated in proportion as those of other nations came to light, and 
especially those of Italy, where, to say the truth, not a few jour- 
nalists, led by mistaken political partisanship, had shown their 
satisfaction at the Panama incident. 

This was a new form in which the chauvinisme of the two countries 
manifested itself, and to my mind the very worst. 

Whatever may have been the opinion of the two nations, who live 
on either side of the Alps, regarding this politico-moral corruption 
which had come to light, both agreed in giving it the name tout 
court of “ Panama” in France, and “‘Panamino” in Italy. If the 
Italian scandals were designated by a diminutive, it is not to be 
understood from this that they were less disgraceful than the 
French. Unfortunately, from the moral point of view, they were of 
the same nature and intensity; and if, in the case of the French 
scandals, larger sums were involved, in the Italian, on the other 
hand, the political consequences were perhaps greater. What is 
gained on one side is lost on the other. 


II. 


In Italy the bank scandals took their name from the Banca 
Romana, because in this case they assumed criminal proportions, so 
as to give rise to a trial which will, ere long, be decided before a 
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criminal tribunal. But there were also scandals in the other banks 
of issue, which were not fully revealed either by the Government 
Commission, presided over by Senator Gaspare Finali and appointed 
by the Giolitti Ministry, or by the Parliamentary Committee of 
Seven named by the Chamber of Deputies. Of these last the public 
were hardly allowed to catch a glimpse. Neither. did they come to 
the knowledge of the public for the first time in consequence of the 
revelations of the 20th December, 1892, made by me in the Chamber 
of Deputies, but they had been suspected and announced for some 
time by the press and in the two Houses of Parliament, and had 
been talked of in the financial and banking world. There was also 
a great institution, the Banca Nazionale nel Regno d'Italia, which, 
according to reliable rumours, had several times undertaken to 
inform the authorities, whose duty it was to superintend the banks 
of issue, of the condition of the Banca Romana. That this condition 
of the Banca Romana, which had never from the time of its estab- 
lishment under the Papal Government been in a very flourishing 
state, had been known for several years to many political men, is 
now well ascertained. Without referring to the vague and mys- 
terious hints of the newspapers (which were obliged to exercise great 
caution in judging public men, owing to the small amount of liberty 
enjoyed by the press in Italy), one may recall the following charac- 
teristic indiscretions, as they were at the time called. 

The Honourable‘ Signor Vachelli, ex-Secretary of State, as long 
ago as 1888, when he formed part of the commission for the abolition 
of the forced currency, called the attention of the Minister Magliani 
to an excess of circulation of the Banca Romana, which was con- 
sidered fraudulent. The Minister then promised to make an inquiry, 
but it seems he did not keep his word. Later on, Signor Nicotera, 
ex-Minister of the Interior, in the sitting of the Chamber of 
Deputies of the 19th December, 1889, in asking for the publication 
of the whole of the report of the investigation which had been 
ordered the same year and carried out by Signor Miceli, Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, in the Cabinet presided over by 
Signor Crispi, spoke of gangrene in one bank of issue, and sus- 
picions on the part of the public of a serious situation in another 
institution of the same kind. In the same sitting, Signor Branca, 
who was afterwards Minister in the Cabinet presided over by Signor 
Di Rudini, deplored the delay in the reorganisation of the banks of 
issue, and denounced the dishonest political causes of the bad state of 
the portfolio of certain banks, which had made large advances to 
public men, who had not sufficient credit but to whom large credit 
was given, to enable the banks to procure a clienté/e of favourable 


(1) Honourable is the title by which Members of the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
are designated. 
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votes in Parliament and in the country. These were precise and 
definite accusations, as were those repeatedly made by the deputies, 
Imbriani and Diligenti, who courageously said that in certain banks 
of issue false paper was manufactured. And these accusations were 
then described by the parliamentary majority as the extravagant 
exaggerations of Radicals! It was not possible to say the same, 
however, when the Senator Alvisi, in the sitting of 30th June, 
1891, endeavoured to lift the veil which covered the Banca Romana. 

Signor Alvisi was deserving of confidence and attention because 
he was very well-informed on banking affairs, and because he had 
been commissioned by the Minister Miceli, in 1889, as I said before, 
together with the Commendatore Biagini, employee in the Ministry 
of the Treasury, and Commendatore Monzilli, employee in the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, to make an inspection of the 
Banca Romana. Senator Alvisi, indignant because the results of 
the inspection had not been communicated to Parliament and to the 
country, wished to reveal them direct to the Senate in the said 
sitting of 30th June, 1891. 

Signor Luzzatti, Minister of the Treasury, and Signor Farini, 
President of the Senate, imposed silence upon him in the name of 
patriotism and the public credit, and the honest and courageous 
Senator Alvisi, assisted only by his colleague, Pierantoni, was forced 
to be silent, though protesting against the violence to which he was 
subjected, by being prevented from performing his duty, as a political 
man, to tell the truth. 

Never have the words patriotism and public credit been so per- 
verted, I believe, as upon that occasion. 


III. 


The report of the Alvisi-Biagini inspection, the contents of which 
were prevented from being communicated to the Senate in 1891, 
was also refused to a Parliamentary Committee which called for 
it, by the minister Miceli, who only gave a summary of it not 
corresponding to the truth. This report came into my hands in 
December, 1892, by means of Professor Maffeo Pantaleone, a dis- 
tinguished economist, and co-editor of the Giornale degli Economisti. 
It was consigned to me on the distinct understanding that I should 
bring it before the Chamber of Deputies, in order that the privilege of 
issuing bank notes should not be reconferred on the Banca Romana. 

It was known in the country by means of the press that a great 
scandal would be denounced by a Radical deputy. When my name 
was mentioned, and the nature of the revelations I was about to make 
to the Chamber of Deputies at the first opportunity were known, I 
was surrounded by many who were interested in my silence. I was 
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appealed to, as usual, in the name of patriotism and the public 
credit, but I thought that it was precisely patriotism which compelled 
me to unmask the thieves and the dishonest representatives of the 
people. The interests of the public credit, truly and properly 
understood, required the elimination from the bank organisation of 
the forgers, who basely and criminally abused the public confidence 
by issuing false paper. Fully convinced that I was doing my duty, 
I spoke in the sitting of 20th December, 1892, before an extraor- 
dinarily crowded Chamber of Deputies, formulating the gravest 
accusations against the Banca Romana, and demanding a parlia- 
mentary inquiry into the political, moral, and economic conditions of 
the various banks of issue (which were then six in number, namely : 
the Banca Nazionale nel Regno, the Banco di Napoli, the Banco di 
Sicilia, the Banca Romana, the Banca Nazionale Toscana, and the 
Banca Toscana di Credito), before the important privilege of issuing 
bank notes was reconfirmed to them by the State. 

The principal charges brought by me against the Banca Romana 
were the following: cash missing; false current accounts; illegal 
excess of circulation of notes; double series of notes put into circula- 
tion. I further deplored that all this had been known to the Crispi 
Ministry (which had endorsed the report of the inspection from 
which I had obtained this information) since the year 1889, and that 
it had been concealed from Parliament and from the country, though 
there were Deputies and Senators who were accomplices of the adminis- 
trators of the Banca Romana in the perpetration of these offences. 
I will not dwell upon the solemnity and importance of that sitting, 
nor upon the dramatic incidents which took place during its con- 
tinuance, nor upon the deep impression made upon the country 
and upon Parliament, even upon the most sceptical, by my precise 
and detailed revelations. I will only add that the President of 
the Council, Signor Giolitti, who had been Minister of the Treasury 
at the time of the Alvisi-Biagini inspection, and who was there- 
fore doubly involved in the affair, indignantly repelled my accu- 
sations and treated them as libels. He also declared that a 
parliamentary inquiry was superfluous, and trusted entirely to the 
Government inquiry ordered by him the day before, and confided 
to several Government officials under the presidency and direction 
of Senator Finali. 


IV. 


The Government inquiry produced unexpected results for those 
who were not in the secrets of banking affairs. A few days after 
the several inspectors had begun work in the various banks of issue, 
the Commendatore Martuscelli, who was inspecting the Banca 
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Romana, on which all eyes were turned, reported to the President of 
the Council that he had found very grave irregularities in that 
institution. The irregularities were of such a character that, after a 
meeting of the Ministers, the arrest of Commendatore Bernardo 
Tanlongo, Governor of the Banca Romana, and of Commendatore 
Cesare Lazzaroni, Cashier of the said bank, was resolved upon. 

The arrest of the first-mentioned gave rise to animated discussion, 
because Tanlongo had been nominated Senator through mysterious 
and obscure influences, not yet cleared up ; and it was necessary, in 
order to carry out the arrest, to violate parliamentary privileges 
conferred by the Charles-Albert Constitution. But the arrest was 
decided upon, and was carried out on the 19th January, 1893, hardly 
a month after the first revelations, and without asking the authorisa- 
tion of the Senate, because it was noted that Tanlongo had been 
nominated Senator by the King, and had taken the oath on the 
occasion of the solemn inauguration of the eighteenth parliamentary 
session, without the Senate having yet confirmed the nomination. 

Thus the Giolitti Ministry, on the re-opening of the Chamber after 
the Christmas holidays, found itself in the deplorable position of 
having to confess that it had been grossly deceived when, in the 
preceding December, it had repelled the accusations against the 
Banca Romana as libellous. Notwithstanding this, the Ministry again 
rejected the parliamentary inquiry, and continued to deny the dis- 
honest or criminal participation of deputies or other political men in 
the offences imputed to Commendatore Tanlongo and Commendatore 
Lazzaroni. It was ill-advised also upon this occasion, because no 
later than the 2nd February, a demand for authorisation to take 
proceedings against Signor Rocco de Zerbi was laid before the 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, and in this demand of the 
Public Prosecutor there were vague hints as to the complicity of 
other political men. 

Tanlongo and Lazzaroni were arrested, and are still awaiting their 
trial for offences defined by Articles 168, 207, 275, and 413 of the 
Penal Code, and by Articles 246 and 247 of the Commercial Code. 

The following is what was discovered regarding the Banca 
Romana, and is to be read in the official report of Senator Finali, 
p. 539. 


1. Irregularities in the management of the Caisse, together with a deficit in 
the reserve notes, which there had been an attempt made to conceal, in the days 
immediately preceding the inspection, by opening unsecured credits in the 
current accounts. 

2. Excess of circulation of bank notes, amounting to twice as much as the 
legal circulation allowed to the Bank. 

3. An attempt to place in circulation a duplicate series of bank notes, clan- 
destinely ordered to be manufactured by the Governor, but happily prevented, 
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thanks to certain upper clerks of the Bank, and therefore without injurious 
consequences for the public. 

4, A portfolio, of which four-fifths was unrealisable, and which can only be 
of slow and difficult realisation, and must cause serious losses to the Bank. 

5. A mass of unsecured assets of very doubtful realisation, and therefore the 
cause of further serious losses to the Bank. 

6. A great number of protested Bills which had not been met when due, and 
which were still reckoned as assets, even when from the result of legal pro- 
ceedings their recovery was hopeless for the Bank. 

7. Fictitious profits inserted in the balance sheet as required, in order to 
continue the distribution of dividends to the shareholders. 


The losses of the Banca Romana were calculated at about 50 
millions of lire, that is, they exceeded three times the amount of 
the paid-up capital. There was great alarm among the public, 
because there were in circulation about 135 millions of lire in notes 
of the said Bank. The Government, either for reasons of State, or 
because it thought itself liable, from having given to the notes of 
the banks of issue the so-called /ega/ currency, equivalent to forced 
currency, was obliged to guarantee the holders of the notes by 
changing them into notes of the Banca Nazionale nel Regno. The 
latter Bank also undertook the liquidation of the Banca Romana d 
forfait, being compensated for the presumed loss of the 50 millions of 
lire by the diminution of the tax on circulation paid to the State, 
from 1°44 per cent. to 1 per cent. 

This diminution of the tax for a period of twenty years secured 
to the Banca Nazionale more than the supposed loss of 50 millions, 
besides other profits which accrued to it from having succeeded to all 
the rights of emission. For these reasons some suspicion of corrup- 
tion in this operation has arisen, and it was thought that in order to 
cover up the consequences of one scandal another had been committed! 

It would take too much space to go into all the episodes and 
incidents of the struggle in Parliament and in the press between the 
Government and the Opposition from the 20th December, 1892, to 
the 8th July, 1893, about the Banca Romana in particular, and the 
question of the reorganisation of the banks of issue in general. 
The following salient points only may be mentioned, to give an 
idea of its history and of the public men who took part in it. 

One of the principal points, which will perhaps exercise a great 
influence on the final result of the proceedings commenced against 
the ex-Governor and the ex-Cashier of the Banca Romana is this: it 
was proved that the police had abstracted many documents from 
among the sequestrated papers of Tanlongo and Lazzaroni. Hence 
the legitimate suspicion that these documents would compromise men 
in high political positions, and great personages, whom it was desired 
to save at any cost, even by the commission of a crime. 
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The Giolitti Cabinet had refused a parliamentary inquiry with an 
obstinacy that bordered upon shamelessness, and had promised that 
the Government inspection would throw ample light upon all things 
and all men, and would also reveal the political and moral respon- 
sibility, if such existed. But when Senator Finali presented the 
Report of the Inspection directed by him, nothing was found 
in it about the political and moral responsibility which had per- 
plexed and rendered suspicious both Parliament and country. 
Instead, there was an express declaration by the reporter of his 
incompetence in this matter. The Government inspection was 
limited to an examination of the economic conditions of the banks 
of issue, and it was evident from the said report that the Com- 
mission had undergone pressure on the part of the Ministry, 
It also showed a scandalous partiality for the Banca Nazionale, 
which was favoured by the Government, and was destined to become 
the only joint-stock bank of issue in the Kingdom. 

The disclaimer of the Government Commission in the matter of 
the politico-moral responsibility, took away every excuse from the 
Honourable Signor Giolitti of opposing any longer, with any appear- 
ance of reason, the nomination of a parliamentary committee of 
inquiry. The majority of the Chamber of Deputies, which had been 
always faithful to him, could no longer withstand the current of dis- 
esteem and the accusations of dishonest complicity to which the 
country subjected; him, and it let him know, in various ways, that it 
would no longer follow him in his resistance. So that on the morrow 
of the presentation of the report of the Government inspection 
on the banks, on the 21st March, 1893, the Chamber of Deputies, 
through its president, the Honourable Signor Zanardelli, named a 
committee of seven members chosen from the different parties, after- 
wards famous under the name of the “Committee of Seven,” to 
ascertain what had been the moral and political responsibility of 
the deputies in the affair of the banks. The labours of this com- 
mittee were long, assiduous, and honest, and conducted with 
extraordinary secrecy as to the results. It cannot be said that the 
committee showed much ability in their inquiries, and it is the uni- 
versal opinion, in political and financial circles, that they failed to 
discover the frauds and corruption in the Banca Nazionale, the 
largest bank of issue, the director-general of which, known by the 
nickname of King Grillo, had full powers to do and to undo, and to 
give accommodation to the amount of many millions, without ren- 
dering any account of the same to the assembly of shareholders. 
Though the ability of the Committee of Seven cannot be praised, on 
the other hand their equanimity and moderation, and the rare moral 
courage of their judgments, excited admiration. 
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And there was need of courage in order to blame, not only a man 
in the position of the Honourable Signor Crispi, now actually Premier, 
who enjoyed great influence from the patriotism of his past life and 
the energy of his character, but also the Honourable Signor Giolitti, 
whose vigour and large parliamentary majority inspired respect 
bordering upon terror. 

The Honourable Signor Giolitti was completely ignorant of the con- 
tents of the report of the Committee of Seven, and was, in fact, sure 
that both he and his colleagues in the Ministry would issue victorious 
from the inquiry. Therefore, when the parliamentary opposition, 
especially the Radical part of it, in the sitting of 23rd November, 
1893, which was the date of the re-opening of Parliament, insisted 
that the report should be at once published, Giolitti, with incredible 
rashness, and with the petulance which distinguishes him, and with a 
Quixotic air of defiance, proposed that it should be immediately read. 
And so it was. 

The sitting of the 23rd November, 1893, prolonged to an hour 
altogether unusual in Italian parliamentary habits, greatly surpassed 
in dramatic interest that of the 20th December, 1892. The silence 
was profound, universal, interrupted only near the end by the 
energetic apostrophes proceeding from the Mountain, and directed 
against the occupants of the Ministerial Bench, which was trans- 
formed for the moment into the prisoner’s dock of the Supreme 
Court of Justice of the nation. Faces gradually grew pale and dis- 
torted, as the Secretaries of the House, taking it by turns, proceeded 
with the reading of the report. They who a moment before had 
been bland and smiling, became sombre and depressed. The 
Honourable Signor Giolitti had become livid at the end, and the 
disdainful smile which is generally on his lips had given place to 
a facial contraction which made him unrecognisable. And with 
reason, for it was he who was the most severely censured by the ver- 
dict of the Committee of Seven. The facts brought to light by the 
numerous and searching inquiries of the Committee proved :— 

1. That officials who were under the Honourable Signor Giolitti, 
Minister of the Interior, had abstracted documents with impunity 
from among those sequestrated from Tanlongo, Governor of the 
Banca Romana; 

2. That the Honourable Signor Giolitti had clandestinely received 
money from the Banca Romana, which had become a real den of 
thieves ; 

3. That he had known, since 1889, that grave offences had been 
committed in the administration of the Banca Romana without 
having taken any measures in consequence ; 

4. Finally, that knowing the Commendatore Tanlongo to be a 
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delinquent, he had proposed and obtained from the King his nomina- 
tion as Senator. 

At the end of the reading of the report there was an explosion ot 
shouts and imprecations from all the Benches, including even those 
occupied by the Ministerial majority. It was demanded on all 
sides that the Ministry should: be condemned by a solemn vote of 
censure, and some even proposed that it should be impeached. 

In the midst of the tumult, the President of the Chamber, the 
Honourable Signor Zanardelli, put on his hat and left the chair, 
amid the shouts and insults of the Mountain, justly indignant at 
his conduct, which was considered as an act of solidarity with those 
who had been severely condemned by a committee chosen by him- 
‘self. It was proposed to continue the sitting, but no vice-president 
could be found to assume the responsibility of directing an assembly 
in a state of extraordinary excitement and confusion. It resembled 
at that moment the French Convention. Next day, as soon as the 
sitting was opened, the tumult recommenced. The sitting was short 
and was limited to the announcement of the resignation of the 
Ministry, to which the Mountain called out, and the country 
applauded, “ You have fallen in the mud.” 

The Giolitti Ministry fell, struck to the heart by the verdict of the 
Parliamentary Committee, and this will certainly be confirmed by the 
discussion before the Criminal Court when the trial of the Governor 
and the Cashier of the Banca Romana comes off. But before its fall 
it had committed an act, the most fatal to the economic life ofa 
nation which a Ministry can perpetrate. It had caused its servile 
mujority to pass the Act regarding the re-organisation of the banks 
of issue, an Act which grants the privilege of issuing notes for 
twenty years to the Banca d’Italia, an institution which has arisen 
rather from the ruins than from the fusion of the Banca Nazionale, 
the Banca Romana, and the two Tuscan banks. 

The passing of this Bank Act, which, as regards the circulation of 
notes, has had to be suspended within six months—just as the Peel 
Act in England was suspended within three years—was all the more 
scandalous in that all believed that the Honourable Signor Giolitti, 
keeping to the promises he had made in January, would not have 
agreed to its being discussed before the result of the parliamentary 
inquiry was known. But he hastened to have it voted precisely 
because he foresaw that, after the verdict of the Committee of 
Seven, no Chamber, however unscrupulous and careless of its own 
dignity and of the interests of the country, would have voted a 
law prepared, presented, and defended by a Ministry which had been 
already condemned. 

Italy, for many years to come, will pay the penalty for having 
made possible a Giolitti Ministry, which united all the faults and all 
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the errors of preceding Ministries. The economic injury caused by 
the Bank Act will last for twenty years. The moral and political 
injury will not be less, and no one can say when it will cease. A 
sinister light has, indeed, been thrown upon Italian public life by 
the bank scandals, and especially by those concerning the Banca 
Romana. These last are best known from the publication of the 
ordinances of the council of the bank, from the publications of Pietro 
Tanlongo, son of the ex-Governor, from the discussions in Parliament, 
from the revelations of the press, and from my own particular 
inquiries. 

Journalists, public functionaries, magistrates, deputies, ministers, 
and Premiers, were laid open to suspicion, or were convicted of 
weakness, indolence, tyrannical conduct, and corruption. The facts 
which authorised the suspicions, or gave rise to the convictions, are 
numerous, and it would take, too long to assign their respective 
responsibility to the different categories of our public men. I have 
shown this with some detail in my book, Banche e Parlamento, and 
for the sake of brevity I will limit myself to taking from this the 
conclusions on the conduct of three Cabinets, namely, the Crispi, the 
Rudini, and the Giolitti. From an impartial examination of their 
conduct we may deduce: Firstly, that when they became Ministers 
they forgot the zeal displayed as deputies in pointing out the grave 
suspicions which prevailed on the subject of the Banca Romana and 
of the other banks, and also that they did not take those precautions 
which they might have done and which they recommended to 
others. Secondly, that they continued to ask favours of Tanlongo, 
and to profess intimacy with him, after the Alvisi-Biagini inquiry 
regarding the Banca Romana, and after they had the grave suspicion 
or the certainty that there was matter therein for criminal pro- 
ceedings. Thirdly, that all the ministers relied upon the measures 
taken by their predecessors without informing themselves what they 
were, and took none themselves because at heart none of them cared 
that measures should be taken. Fourthly, that the case of the Banca 
Romana and the publications respecting it lead to this inevitable 
dilemma: either the high functionaries who had the superintendence 
of the Banca Romana and were convinced of the existence of criminal 
abuses denounced them to their superiors the Ministers, who wittingly 
concealed them, and the Ministers ought, therefore, to be impeached ; 
or, the high functionaries were silent, thus proving themselves 
accomplices of Tanlongo, or they were incapable, and ought to be 
put upon their trial or dismissed. Fifthly, that the conduct of the 
Ministers was always such that the officials under them thought that 
too much zeal was not required of them. Sixthly, that the conduct 
of the Ministers was such that certain officials stated in cafés and in 
cliques to all who chose to listen, that it was useless for them to 
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put themselves out with regard to the irregularities of the banks of 
issue. And they said it with good reason, because all the reports of 
the Government Commissions which had denounced them were 
simply pigeon-holed. Seventhly, that the conduct of the Ministers 
was such that the Juge d’Instruction, in the case of the Banca 
Romana, even if he wished to exonerate them, had not the courage 
to do so, but had recourse to vague and ambiguous phrases and 
expressions, saying, for example, “In this or the other case, it is 
obvious that such and such a Minister is not responsible, and that 
the Ministers did not take measures in regard to the Banca Romana 
because they were occupied with affairs of State, &c., &c.” Eighthly, 
that the Ministers always disposed of the money of the banks as if it 
were their own, and employed it for the benefit of their political and 
personal friends, to subvention the friendly press and to support the 
candidatures of their friends in the elections. 

All this has led to Italy being compared at the present moment 
with England under Walpole. And all this is known to the Italian 
people, who, in consequence, are full of loathing and contempt for 
Parliamentarism of any description. 

NapoLEoNE CoLaJANNI. 
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WOMEN AS STUDENTS IN DESIGN. 


Tue Art of Designing should not be confounded with the Art of 
Drawing and Painting, for in these days the craft of producing 
designs that shall be practical in their application, and that shall 
meet the many and varied requirements of modern manufacturers, is 
in itself a speciality which for its proper development requires a 
special training, and a special course of study. 

Artistic designing up to this time in England has been con- 
fined to a few specialists, whose work is deserving of all praise, but 
it is only necessary for an observing person to enter an average 
home, either in London or in the more retired parts of the country, 
to see how very superficially the appreciation of truly artistic 
surroundings has permeated the mass of the inhabitants of our 
island. 

The producers of cheap textiles, carpets, and other goods have 
elected to cover almost all their productions with patterns and 
designs. By far the larger number of these (so-called) decorations 
are inartistic and disturbing to the eye. In one small room we 
often see congregated and crowded together every possible and impos- 
sible decoration. The walls and ceiling are covered with patterns. 
Patterns crawl over the chintzes and curtains, and the carpets are 
either mosaics, of imitation eastern colouring, or else are covered 
with a sprawling arrangement of leaves and spotty flowers. The 
tiles and grates still further prove the modern mania for littering 
everything with patterns; while even architects (to meet the 
popular taste) carve the lintels and architraves of the doors and 
windows, or cover them with conventional mouldings and plaster 
decorations. 

Now the result of all this is, that the eye becomes fatigued, and 
when a really fine and noble design is placed in such a room, it fails 
to produce its effect because of the undergrowth of futile patterns 
that already cover every available space of the floors, ceiling, walls, 
and furniture. How much the English might learn from the 
Japanese in the art of leaving large spaces undecorated, so that the 
single good design, the graceful spray of almond blossom, the group 
of flying birds, the one fine bronze or porcelain vase should have 
their proper advantage, and the spectator’s attention not be distracted 
from them by a rabble of inartistic patterns and ornaments with 
which so many folks nowadays make their sitting-rooms hideous. 
This cheap production of machine-made ornamentations is doubtless 
thwarting to truly artistic and original design ; but the demand for 
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new patterns and new designs is overwhelming, and manufacturers, 
being for the most part practical business men and not conscientious 
artists, naturally seek to meet the demand by every season produc- 
ing some novelty in the decorations of their goods. Many manu- 
facturers keep their own designers on the premises; yet many of the 
best makers are not averse to buying designs from outsiders, as they 
obtain thereby greater novelty and change. Now outside designers 
are, in most cases, unpractical people, who do not understand trade 
requirements, and the “ amateur’s” design often causes the British 
(or other) workman to scratch his head, and wonder why designers 
were created for the apparent purpose of setting him problems which 
he can never solve. Ignorance of the limitations and requirements 
of machinery causes the enemy of outside designing in the factory 
to blaspheme, and not without reason. 

Mr. Wilton P. Nix, in his most interesting article on designing 
for pottery, lays down as an axiom that— 


‘* Successful results can only be obtained when artistic skill is combined 
with technical experience, otherwise china-painting and all its train of cognate 
processes become a chapter of woes and disappointments. The designer con- 
ceives what he cannot carry out, or he produces only to meet with the destruc- 
tion of his work and the dashing of his brightest hopes.” 


What is true of designing for pottery is equally true for other 
craft. It is absolutely necessary to comprehend the dry technical 


details of the limits of reproduction before starting vaguely to draw 
a pattern. For instance, it has been pointed out that— 


‘The designing of a good wall-paper is one of the most difficult of decorative 
problems. The paper itselfis necessarily printed from blocks of restricted size ; 
the pattern, therefore, must be repeated over and over again some half-a-dozen 
times, in ascending from the floor to the ceiling of an ordinary room; never- 
theless it must be so constructed that one extremity runs harmoniously into 
another, so that when the whole wall space is covered, there should be a 
pleasing and harmonious effect on which the eye can rest without being 
fatigued.” 


The printing of colours presents fresh complications to the 
untrained, and many other difficulties arise in applying designs, 
upon which we have not space to dwell here. 

The English manufacturer produces good and durable fabrics, 
but hitherto has not succeeded in decorating his productions with 
artistic, and. therefore, suitable patterns. The patterns for dress 
materials may be said, with some few and notable (and, let us add, 
costly) exceptions, to be wanting in simplicity, originality, and 
grace. Spots and stripes appear alternate seasons, and are offered as 
novelties with the greatest regularity, and, being harmless as com- 
pared with sprawling flowers, or imitation Japanese effects, are 
bought by the public in large quantities. 
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Sir David Evans, in his speech at the Mansion House, made a 
most interesting and suggestive statement with regard to the jet and 
“‘ passmenterie”’ fringes and ornaments that England imports almost 
entirely from abroad. It appears that, twenty-five years ago, France 
had almost the entire monopoly of the production of this class of 
goods; but Germany bas made such vast progress during the last 
few years, that it is now almost impossible for even an expert to tell 
from a bundle of samples the difference between those sent by a 
French and those sent by a German manufacturer. 

Sir David Evans further prophesied that when the McKinley 
tariff is removed the European markets will be flooded by American 
buyers, with the inevitable result that such ornaments and fringes 
will increase in price. There is always a large demand for dress 
trimmings and decorations, and why should not England be able to 
design and manufacture this class of goods, so that in the next 
twenty-five years she should rival, if not surpass, German and French 
competitors ? 

In the opinion of very many of those best competent to judge, 
there is an opening in this country for a School of Applied Design, 
where, as was stated by Princess Christian at the Mansion House, 
“* practical teaching should be given by practical teachers for practical 
purposes,” for the object of this School of Design is not the cultiva- 
tion of art for its own sake, but the application of art and design to 
its practical issue in architecture and manufacture. A correspondent, 
well able to judge of the training at South Kensington, writes :— 

‘‘South Kensington teaching, so far as it goes, is excellent, but after 
passing through a course of training there the designer wants further instruc- 
tion, more practical, technical, up-to-date. She also wants to be put into 
communication with the manufacturer, and through the criticism of abie 


working designers learn the technical requirements of the market, in fact, 
haying been shown the theories of her A7t she wants to master her Cra/t.” 


An objection has been made with regard to the proposed School of 
Design, that the manufacturers will refuse to allow their designers to 
give lectures in the School; but the objectors do not seem to realise 
that it is not proposed that the whole teaching of the School should 
be given by these practical designers. It is hoped that it will be 
found possible to combine both the artistic and the practical in the 
instruction given. It is not intended to ask these practical designers 
to teach their own designs or method of designing, nor to give their 
own copies to the students, but it is hoped that they will give the 
pupils the benefit of their practical experience of trade requirements, 
which will be a valuable supplement to the other teaching. With 
regard to the art training, it is intended that lectures shall be given 
by the best masters in each branch of design. We are truly glad to 
be able to state that Mr. William Morris has most kindly consented to 
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lecture for the School, and that further still he has promised, from 
time to time, to examine the drawings and designs of the students. 

Mr. Morris’s genius, we know, is above machine limitations. When 
the ordinary designer comes to a full stop, Mr. Morris makes a new 
departure, and devises methods and perfects plans by which he 
carries out his conceptions to their artistic issue. 

Mr. Walter Crane, in a most kind letter, wishing success to the 
School, writes, saying :— 


‘* From the outline of the general plan of the scheme for such a School as is 
proposed, I should say that the general principles of procedure and study as 
laid down are excellent, in particular the recognition of the truth that all the 
arts of design have their origin in architecture. 

‘A course of the study having immediate bearing on designing, or the 
development of the designing faculty, with opportunities of acquiring full 
technical knowledge of the various conditions of handicraft to which designs 
have to be adapted, would be most useful, especially if the instructors «are 
practical designers and craftsmen (or women) themselves.” 


Mr. Lewis F. Day’s books on the “ Anatomy of Pattern, and some 
principles of everyday Art,”’ are well known to students ; they give the 
most excellent plans for the construction of designs of all kinds. 
A book on practical designing was published last year by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons. It was edited by Mr. Gleeson White, who, 
in his preface to the articles contributed by various experts, endorses 
‘the need of more practical instruction than the ordinary course of 
design taught in our schools of art.” This little volume in itself 
sets aside the argument that manufacturers will not allow their de- 
signers to impart their knowledge, for all these articles are written 
by men who lay open the secrets of their crafts, and, by permission, 
have published explanatory designs, and in each department of 
carpets, woven fabrics, pottery, tiles, metalwork, stained glass, book- 
binding, wall-papers, &c., &c., have explained in minute detail the 
technique of their craft, at least so far as it can be explained in 
writing. 

A short examination of this interesting book will show many of 
the difficulties that a young and inexperienced designer has to 
encounter, who starts vaguely to draw without comprehending the 
practical difficulties in adapting design to the various materials 
under consideration. 

Mr. Millar, in his paper on designing for carpets, says :— 


‘* Perhaps the direction in which amateurs are most apt to go wrong, is in 
overcrowding their designs with detail which cannot be properly expressed. If 
there be too much detail the result is raggedness and want of repose, and if too 
little the effect is heavy and clumsy.” 


Designing for carpets seems to be a specially difficult task, and 
one that requires the greatest amount of practical training and 
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knowledge ; but a very superficial study of the subject will quickly 
convince anyone that each trade has its own difficulties and limita- 
tions, and requires a special study of the method of designing 
decorations for purposes of reproduction upon the various surfaces of 
textiles, pottery, wall-pupers, &c. 

It has been remarked “ that in old days it was considered that it 
took nine tailors to make a man, but that now it takes nine men, 
working in their various departments, to make a tailor,” and this is 
true of all crafts and industries. Every process of the manufacture 
of even the simplest productions requires a special study and a special 
teacher. 

Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins, who visited England during the months of 
January and February, gave at meetings at the Imperial Institution 
und the Mansion House a most interesting account of the founding 
and carrying on of the School of Design in New York, with which 
her name is connected. It has seemed strange to some people that 
we should wish to learn anything about art from New York; but 
though possibly we might not elect to go to America for our highest 
models of taste and design, yet Americans are shrewd and practical 
people, and are undoubtedly far more ready to start new enterprises 
than English people. A conversation with Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins 
would convince any unprejudiced person that much, very much, 
might be learnt from her, as to the practical application of artistic 
designing to the needs of manufacturers, and though we may reserve 
to ourselves the choice of a different standard in what we consider 
to be truly artistic in design, yet it is to be hoped that the murmurs 
of the bigoted will not prevent us from profiting by Mrs. Hopkins’ 
valuable experience, nor prevent our courteously accepting her 
entirely uninterested offer to help us here in England, by giving us 
much practical and useful information, gleaned from her own 
experience in starting a similar School for the benefit of her fellow- 
country-women in America, 

Mrs. Dunlap Hopkins began her work of philanthropy by raising 
£2,000 subscriptions ; she then hired a suitable building and started 
in December, 1892, with fifty students, who paid £10 a year each 
for their instruction, thus enabling Mrs. Hopkins to return at once 
£1,500 of the money subscribed. The remaining £500 was spent 
on the first year’s rent, and on furnishing and supplying materials 
for the purposes of instruction. There are now three hundred 
students in the School, which is entirely self-supporting. The 
designs are sold for the benefit of each individual designer, who 
thereby receives the reward of her industry and talent during the 
continuance of her tuition. The students at the New York School 
first pass through a course of object drawing—and then they pass 
through a two years’ training in the study of historic ornament. 
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The value of this is self-evident; so much time is saved in all 
branches of art and science by knowing thoroughly what has been 


done before. This two years’ training includes the study of 


Egyptian ornamentation, for instance, all the strange and beautiful 
adaptations of the lotus flower—then follows the study of Assyrian 
decorations, passing on to Spanish and Italian. The study of 
Greek vases and friezes alone, takes up a considerable portion of 
the pupils’ time. Due prominence is also given to the study of 
the various colours of different countries. For instance, pale pinks 
and blues are never found in Assyrian schemes of decorative design- 
ing, and few people realise that purple was not known in medieval 
Spain. 

In every department of the New York school the instructors are 
practical men, who are in most cases the head designers in the chief 
factories in New York. It isan enormous advantage to students to 
be brought in contact with men who are really in the trade, and 
are six months in advance of the public, and who know not only 
what is, but (far more important) what is going to be the fashion. 
The continual demand for novelties changes the fashions perpetually 
though doubtless a master of the art of designing or a genius in 
decoration can force or ignore the fashions ; for the average student 
to offer to manufacturers unpractical designs, is neither good art nor 
good common sense. The best plan for a student in design is to 
accept at once the conditions and limitations of manufacturers, and 
to endeavour to prove their invention and imagination, their cunning 
and resources, by making their conditions tell in a finely interesting 
manner. 

The foundation of a School of Applied Design in London would 
doubtless influence the industrial centres in the provinces, and it is 
to be hoped, by spreading a knowledge of the best principles of design, 
help to lessen the number of bad designs and patterns throughout 
the country. Such a School opens a hitherto untried field for the 
further development of remunerative work for women, for many 
women have excellent art instincts, but there is nowadays no market 
and no money for unmaterialised art conceptions. How valuable 
such a centre of art would be for utilising the talents now being 
frittered away on the painting of fourth and fifth-rate pictures. 
There are thousands of girls yearly instructed in the rudiments of 
art and general art principles at South Kensington and allied 
schools who can never get beyond painting flowers and Christmas 
cards, pottery, and, strangest fancy of all, drain-pipes! These same 
girls are willing and anxious to turn their endeavours to some prac- 
tical end. If this scheme of starting a School of Design is carried 
out, wherein the art instruction will be given by the highest teachers 
in each branch, supplemented by lectures from practical designers, 
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women will be given the opportunity of studying practical art as a 
profession, and they will have not merely the manual and mental 
dexterity required to design a pattern for a wall-paper or a cretonne, 
but they will have the great advantage of learning something of the 
business side of their calling, for they will be brought into contact 
with manufacturers and employ ers of labour, so that when they leave 
the School (whatever department of designing they may elect. to 
make their profession) they will have learnt something of simple 
business ways and customs, which knowledge should prove an 
invaluable training to women. 

In these days of over-competition, any scheme that promises even 
a possibility of helping women to help themselves should arouse 
interest and attention. The growing desire among the rising gene- 
ration of daughters to earn their own living does not, I think, 
proceed from a desire to be selfishly independent of men, but from 
the natural and healthy wish to be free and honest in their thoughts 
and actions, and to have some higher aim in life than the society 
girl’s wearisome search for pleasure and a husband. If all women in 
their youth received a practical training in some practical craft, so 
that if necessity demanded they might be able to earn a living, they 
would be saved from the fear of odd poverty, and be enabled to 
work out their own destinies; and if Providence did not see fit to 
provide them with a congenial mate, they would still be able to find 
a fair field for the employment and remuneration of their talents. 
But even if a woman does marry, it by no means follows that she is 
provided for for the term of her natural life. The vagaries of an 
inexorable destiny, in these days of speculative businesses and bank 
failures, often leave a widow and orphans dependent upon the 
unselfishness of their relations. It would be invaluable, under such 
circumstances, for a woman to have a working knowledge of some 
art or craft, so that she might be able to earn a decent living for 
herself and her children. 

Atice M. Gorpon. 





THE SERPENT’S STRANGENESS. 


Tue following passages from the Queen of the Air, which refer to 
the serpent myth and the serpent’s strange appearance and manner 
of progression, have, apart from their exceeding beauty, a very 
special bearing on the subject of this paper. And in quoting them 
I am only following Ruskin’s own plan, when, in his lectures on 
Natural History at Oxford, he considered in each case, first, what 
had been “beautifully thought about the creature.” It would be 
hard, I imagine, to find a passage of greater beauty on this subject 
than Ruskin’s own, unless it be that famous fragment concerning 
the divine nature of the serpent and the serpent tribe from San- 
choniathan the Phoenician, who flourished some thirty centuries 
ago. It is true that among the learned some hold that he never 
flourished at all, nor existed; but doctors disagree on the point; 
and, in any case, the fragment exists, and was most certainly written 
by some one. 

Ruskin writes :— 

‘Next, in the serpent we approach the source of a group of myths, world- 
wide, founded on great and common human instincts. . . . There are such 
things as natural myths... the dark sayings of men may be difficult to 
read, and not always worth reading; but the dark sayings of nature will pro- 
bably become clearer for the looking into, and will very certainly be worth 
reading. And, indeed, all guidance to the right sense of the human and 
variable myths will probably depend on our first getting at the sense of the 
natural and invariable ones. . . . Is there indeed no tongue, except the mute 
forked flash from its lips, in that running brook of horror on the ground ? 
Why that horror’ We all feel it, yet how imaginative it is, how dispropor- 
tioned to the real strength of the creature! ... But that horror is of the 
myth, not of the creature; . . . it is the strength of the base element that is 
so dreadful in the serpent; it is the omnipotence of the earth... . It isa 
divine hieroglyph of the demoniac power of the earth, of the entire earthly 
nature.” 


Of the animal’s motions he says :— 


‘* That rivulet of smooth silver—how does it flow, think you? It literally 
rows on the earth, with every scale for an oar; it bites the dust with the 
ridges of its body. Watch it when it moves slowly; a wave, but without 
wind! a current, but with no fall! all the body moving at the same instant, 
yet some of it to one side, some to another, and some forward, and the rest of 
the coil backwards; but all with the same calm will and equal way—no con- 
traction, no extension; one soundless, causeless march of sequent rings, a 
spectral procession of spotted dust, with dissolution in its fangs, dislocation in 
its coils. Startle it: the winding stream will become a twisted arrow ; the 
wave of poisoned life will lash through the grass like a cast lance.” 


He adds:—‘“I cannot understand this forward motion of the 
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snake,” which is not strange, seeing that Solomon, the wise man, 
found in “the way of a serpent upon a rock”’ one of the three 
wonderful things that baffled his intellect. And before Solomon, the 
old Pheenician wrote that Taautus esteemed the serpent as the most 
inspired of all the reptiles, and of a fiery nature, inasmuch as it 
exhibits an incredible celerity, moving by its spirit without either 
hands or feet. Thanks to modern anatomists, this thing is no longer a 
puzzle to us; but with the mere mechanical question we are not 
concerned in this place, but only with the sense of wonder and 
mystery produced in the mind by the apparently ‘‘ causeless march 
of sequent rings.” 

From English Coniston, where snakes are few and diminutive, let 
us go to the pine forest of the new world, where dwells the famous 
Pituophis melanoleucus, the serpent of the pines. This is the largest, 
most active and beautiful of the North American ophidians, attaining 
a length of ten to twelve feet, and arrayed in a “ bright coat of soft 
creamy-white, upon which are laid, much in the Dolly Varden mode, 
shining blotches or mottlings, which beginning at the neck are of 
an intensely dark brown or chocolate colour, but which towards the 
tail lighten into a pale chestnut.” A local Ruskin, the Rev. Samuel 
Lockwood, a lover of snakes, kept some of these reptiles in his 
house, and referring to their wonderful muscular feats, he writes as 
follows :— 


‘* Owing to this command of the muscles the pine snake is capable of per- 
forming some evolutions which are not only beautiful, but so intricate and 
delicate as to make them seem imbued with the nature we call spiritual. I 
have often seen the Pituophis, spread out in loose coils with its head in the 
central one, wake up after a long repose and begin a movement in every 
curve, the entire body engaged in the mazy movements, with no going out or 
deviation from the complicated pattern marked on the floor. Observing this 
intricate harmoniousness of movement, I thought of the seer’s vision of mystic 
wheels. Those revolving coils—‘and their appearance and their work was 
as it were a wheel in the middle of a wheel.’ . . . The movements of a ser- 
pent are never started, rope-like, at one end, and then transmiited to the 
other; nor is the movement like the force-waves sent through a ribbon 
vibrating in the air. The movement consists of numberless units of indi- 
vidual activities, all regulated by aud under control of one individual will that 
is felt in every curve and line. There is some likeness to the thousand per- 
sonal activities of a regiment seen on their winding way. And all this perfec- 
tion of control of so many complicated activities is true, whether the serpent, 
like an ogre, be crushing its victim’s bones, or, as a limbless posturist, be 
going through its inimitable evolutions. In our thinking a serpent ranks as 
a paradox among animals. There is so much seeming contradiction. At one 
time encircling its prey as in iron bands; again assuming the immovable pos- 
turing of a statue; then melting into movements so intricate and delicate that 
the lithe limbless thing looks like gossamer incarnate. In this creature all 
the unities seem to be set aside. Such weakness and such strength; such 
gentleness and such vindictiveness; so much of beauty and yet so repulsive; 
fascination and terror: what need to wonder that, whether snake or python, 
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the serpent should so figure in the myths of all ages and the literature of the 
whole world! Yes, in the best and worst thinkings of man!” 


In the literature of the whole world, true ; but let no one run away 
with the idea that gems of this kind are to be picked up anywhere, and 
go out to seek for them, since for every one equalling these in lustre 
he will burden himself with many a bushel of common pebbles. 

Lockwood called to mind the mystic wheels in Ezekiel’s splendid 
imaginings—“ for the spirit of the living creature wasin the wheels.” 
His lissom beautiful captive might ‘aloo have been likened to 
Shelley’s dream-serpent in the Witch of Atlas— 


‘Tn the flame 
Of its own volumes intervolved.”’ 


He had abundant reason to admire the creature’s intricate and 
delicate movements when it appeared like “ gossamer incarnate,” 
after having witnessed its motions of another kind, and its deadly 
power. He had seen it lying extended, apparently asleep, on the 
floor of its box, when a rat, which had been placed with it, ran over 
it, but not quite over it, for, quick as lightning, it had wound itself 
round the rat’s body, coil over coil, like hand grasping hand in 
squeezing a lemon, until the bones of the constricted animal cracked 
audibly ; then it was dropped, dead and crushed and limp, on to the 
floor ; and the serpent, having revenged the indignity, resumed its 
interrupted repose. With this lightning-like deadly quickness of 
motion, and the melting mazy evolutions at other times, he also 
contrasted its statue-like immobility, when, with head raised high 
and projecting forwards, it would actually remain for hours at a 
stretch, its brilliant eyes fixed on some object that had alarmed it, 
or excited its curiosity. 

This power of continuing motionless, with the lifted head project- 
ing forwards, for an indefinite time, is one of the most wonderful of 
the serpent’s muscular feats, and is of the highest importance to the 
animal both when fascinating its victim and when mimicking some 
inanimate object, as, for instance, the stem and bud of an aquatic 
plant; here it is only referred to on account of the effect it produces 
on the human mind, as enhancing the serpent’s strangeness. In this 
attitude, with the round, unwinking eyes fixed on the beholder’s 
face, the effect may be very curious and uncanny. Ernest Glanville, 
a South African writer, thus describes his own experience. When a 
boy he frequently went out into the bush in quest of game, and on 
one of these solitary excursions he sat down to rest in the shade of a 
willow on the bank of a shallow stream; sitting there, with cheek 
resting on his hand, he fell into a boyish reverie. After some time 
he became aware in a vague way that on the white sandy bottom of 
the stream there was stretched a long black line which had not been 
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there at first. He continued for some time regarding it without 
recognising what it was; but all at once, with an inward shock, 
became fully conscious that he was looking at a large snake. 

‘* Presently, without apparent motion, so softly and silently was it done, the 
snake reared its head above the surface and held it there, erect and still, with 
gleaming eyes fixed on me in question of what I was. It flashed upon me 
then that it would be a good opportunity to test the power of the human eye 
on a snake, and I set myself the task of looking it down. It was a foolish 
effort. The bronze head and sinewy neck, about which the water flowed with- 
out a ripple, were as if carved in stone, and the cruel unwinking eyes, with the 
light coming and going in them, appeared to glow the brighter the longer 
I looked. Gradually there came over me a sensation of sickening fear, 
which, if I had yielded to it, would have left me powerless to move; but 
with a cry I leapt up, and, seizing a fallen willow branch, attacked the 
reptile with a species of fury. . . . Probably the idea of the Icanti origi- 
nated in a similar experience of some native.” 

The Icanti, it must be explained, is a powerful and malignant 
being that takes the form of a great serpent, and lies at night in 
some deep dark pool; and should a man incautiously approach and 
look down into the water he would be held there by the power of the 
great gleaming eyes, and finally drawn down against his will, 
powerless and speechless, to disappear for ever in the black 
depths. 

Not less strange than this statue-like immobility of the serpent, 
the effect of which is increased and made more mysterious by the 
flickering lambent tongue, suddenly appearing at intervals like light- 
ning playing on the edge of an unmoving cloud, is that kind of pro- 
gressive motion so even and slow as to be scarcely perceptible. But 
on this and other points relating to the serpent’s strangeness I have 
no space to say more. Even in our conditions of self-absorp- 
tion and aloofness—the mental habit of regarding nature as 
something outside of ourselves and interesting only to men of curious 
minds—this quality of the serpent is yet able to affect us powerfully. 
How great was its effect on the earlier races, and what great 
things resulted from it, when the floating scattered threads of all 
strange sensations and experiences, all unaccountable things, were 
gathered and woven into the many-coloured and quaintly-figured 
cloth of religion, archeology has for some time past been engaged in 
telling us. 

We have seen in the history of paleontology that, when the fossil 
remains of some long-extinct animal have been discovered, in some 
district still perhaps inhabited by one or more representatives of 
archaic form, naturalists have concluded that the type was peculiar 
to the district ; but subsequently fresh remains have been discovered 
in other widely-separated districts, and then others, until it has been 
established that the type once supposed local has, at one time or 
anothcr, ranged over a very large portion of the habitable globe. 
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Something similar has been the case in the extension of the area 
over which evidences of serpent-worship have been brought to light 
by inquiries into the early history of mankind. It had existed in 
Pheenicia, India, Babylonia, and, in a mild form, in Greece and Italy 
in Europe; Persia was added, and, little by little, Cashmir, Cam- 
bodia, Thibet, China, Ceylon, the Kalmucks ; in Luthiania it was 
universal ; it was found in Madagascar and Abyssinia; the area over 
which it once flourished or still flourishes in Africa grows wider and 
wider, and promises to take in the entire continent; across the 
Atlantic it extended over a greater part of North, Central, and 
South America, and exists still among some tribes, as it still does 
in Egypt, India, and China. Meanwhile the area over which it once 
held sway in Europe has also been extended ; among those who once 
regarded the serpent as a sacred animal we now include the Goths, 
British Celts, Scandinavians, Esthonians, and Fins. It would no 
longer be rash to say that in every part of the earth inhabited by the 
serpent this animal has at one time or other been reverenced 
by man. 

Into the subject of serpent-worship, about which scores of books 
and hundreds of papers have been written, I do not wish to go one 
step further than I am compelled by my theme, which is, primarily, 
the serpent, and the effect on the human intelligence of its unique 
appearance and faculties. At the same time the two matters are so 
closely connected that we cannot treat of one without touching on 
the other. We find that the authorities are divided in their opinions 
as to the origin of this kind of worship, some holding that it had its 
rise in one centre—Furgusson goes so far as to give the precise spot 
—from which it spread to other regions and eventually over the 
earth; others, on the contrary, believe that it sprang up spontane- 
ously in many places and at different periods. 

The solution of this question is, I believe, to be found in ourselves 
—in the effect of the serpent on us. Much is to be gained by 
personal experience and observation, and by close attention to our 
own sensations. Just as the individual who has passed the middle 
period of life, or attained to old age, has outlived many conditions of 
mind and body so different and distinct that when recalled they seem 
to represent separate identities, and yet has preserved within himself 
something of them all—of adolescence, of boyhood, even of childhood 
and infancy—an ineradicable something corresponding to the image, 
bright or dim, existing in his memory ; so do we inherit and retain 
something of our forgotten progenitors, the old emotions and obsolete 
modes of thought of races that have preceded us by centuries and by 
thousands of years. 

In a former paper,’ dealing with the subject of man’s irrational 


(1) Macmillan’s, April, 1893. 
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enmity to the serpent, I suggested a variety of explanations, with all 
imaginable pros and cons, and finding that the argument might be 
carried on indefinitely, I brought forward my own early experiences, 
and used the inference I drew from them as a kind of casting vote, 
and so settled a vexed question to my own satisfaction. I shall 
repeat that procedure in this place, not for the sake of enlivening 
a grave and difficult subject with boyish reminiscences, but for a 
reason that science will hold good—my warrant being that now 
universally-accepted doctrine of biology, that the ancient, outlived 
characters of the organism tend to reappear for a season in its young. 
The mental stripes on the human whelp are very perceptible. From 
an «esthetic, that is, our esthetic, point of view, there is not much to 
choose between an English infant, whether of aristocratic or plebeian 
descent, and a Maori, Patagonian, Japanese, or Greenland infant. 
The Greenland infant might be the fattest, but I am not sure. After 
the features and expression change, when infancy and early child- 
hood is past, they are still alike in mind. The similarity of all 
children all the world over sometimes strikes us very forcibly. One 
day I stood watching a group of a dozen children playing in a small 
open green space in London; its openness to the sky and th sreen, 
elastic turf under their feet, had suddenly made them mad with joy. 
Watching them I could not help laughing when all at once I 
remembered having once watched a group of children of about the 
same size as these on a spot of green turf in a distant region, playing 
the same rude game in the same way, with the same shrill, excited 
cries ; and these were children of unadulterated savages—the nomad 
Tehuelches of Patagonia! In some savage tribes the adults are 
invariably of a gloomy, taciturn disposition—the ‘buoyant child 
surviving in the man” would be as astonishing a phenomenon to 
them as a fellow-creature with the melodious throat of a Rubini, or 
a pair of purple wings on his shoulders. The children of these people 
sit silent and unsmiling among their elders in the house, as if the 
burden of eternal care had been inherited by them from birth; but 
every day the grave young monkeys find a chance to steal off, and 
when they have got to some secluded spot in the woods, out of 
earshot of the village, a sudden transformation takes place: they are 
out of school, and as merry and shrill at their games and mock 
battles as any rough set of urchins just released from their lessons in 
our own land. 

Many pages might be filled with similar instances. And when we 
consider what the law is, and that the period during which the 
human species has existed in any kind of civilisation, making its own 
conditions, is but a span compared with its long life of simple 
barbarism, it would be strange indeed if we did not find in the 
civilised child the psychological representative of primitive man. 
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We do not look for the emotions and inherited or traditional habits 
proper to the adult. The higher mental faculties, which have had 
their growth in a developed social state, are latent in him. His 
senses and lower mental faculties are, on the contrary, at their best: 
in the acuteness of his senses, and the vividness and durability of the 
impressions made on him by external stimuli; in his nearness to or 
oneness with nature, resulting from his mythical faculty, and in the 
quick response of the organism to every outward change, he is like 
the animals. His world is small, but the bright mirror of his mind 
has reflected it so clearly, with all it contains, from sun and stars 
and floating clouds above, to the floating motes in the beam, and the 
grass blades and fine grains of yellow sand he treads upon, that he 
knows it as intimately as if he had existed in it for a thousand years. 
And whatever is rare and strange, or outside of nature’s usual order, 
and opposed to his experience, affects him powerfully and excites the 
sense of mystery, which remains thereafter associated with the object. 
I remember that as a child, or small boy, I was affected in this way 
on seeing mushrooms growing in a chain of huge rings in a meadow ; 
also by the sensitive-plant, when I saw it shrink and grow pale at 
the touch of my fingers. Other plants and flowers have affected me 
with a sense of mystery in the same way; and throughout the world, 
among inferior or savage races, plants of strange forms are often 
regarded with superstitious fear or veneration. Something of this— 
the mythical faculty of the primitive man and of the child—remains 
in all of us, even the most intellectual. There is a story told of an 
atheist who, coming from an orchid show, said that he had been 
converted to belief in the existence of a devil. A feeling, about 
which he probably knew little, was father to the witticism. 

To pass from plants to animals. Asa child I was powerfully 
moved at my first meeting with a large owl. I was exploring a 
dimly-lighted loft in a barn, when, peering into an empty cask, I 
met its eyes fixed on mine—a strange monster of a bird with fluffed, 
tawny plumage, barred and spotted with black, and a circular, pale- 
coloured face, and set in it a pair of great luminous yellow eyes! My 
nerves tingled and my hair stood up as if I had received an electric 
shock. Recalling this experience, the vividness of the image printed 
on my mind, and the sense of mystery so long afterwards associated 
with this bird, it does not seem strange that among all races in all 
parts of the globe it should have been regarded as something more 
than a bird, and supernatural—a wise being, something evil and 
ghostly, a messenger from spiritland, and prophet of death and 
disaster ; a little sister or some other relation of the devil; and 
finally the devil himself; also, as in Samoa, a god incarnate. Its 
voice, as well as its strange appearance, had doubtless much to do 
with the owl’s supernatural reputation. The owl is first, but only 
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one, of a legion of feathered demons, ghosts, witches, and other 
unearthly beings, usually nocturnal birds with cries and notes that 
resemble the human voice expressing physical agony, incurable 
grief, despair and frenzy, always with something aerial and ventri- 
loquial in it, heightening its mysterious and terrible character ; and 
the birds that emit these sounds are of many families—night-jars, 
herons, rails, curlews, grebes, loons, and others. 

But great as the owl is among birds that have been regarded as 
supernatural, or in league with the unseen powers, it has never risen 
to the height of the serpent in this respect: it had only its strange 
appearance, silent flight, and weird voice ; the serpent had many and 
more impressive qualities. First and foremost is the strength and 
lastingness of the impression produced by its strangeness, and its 
beautiful, infinitely varied and, to the unscientific mind, causeless 
motions ; its spectre-like silence and subtlety; its infinite patience 
and watchfulness, and its power to continue with raised head and 
neck rigid as if frozen to stone for a long period ; and its wonderful 
quietude when lying day after day in sun or shade on the same spot, 
as if in a deep perpetual sleep, yet eternally awake, with open 
brilliant eyes fixed on whosoever regards it. A sense of mystery 
becomes inseparably associated with its appearance; and when 
habitually regarded with such a feeling, other qualities and faculties 
possessed by it would seem in harmony with this strangeness, and 
outside of the common order of nature :—its periodical renewal of 
youth ; the power of existing without aliment and with no sensible 
diminution of vigour for an indefinite time; the faculty of fascina- 
tion—a miraculous power over the ordinary lower animals ; and the 
deadliness which its venom and the lightning-like swiftness of its 
stroke give it, and which is never exercised against man except in 
revenge for an insult or injury. To this inoffensiveness of the lethal 
serpent, together with its habit of attaching itself to human habita- 
tions, about which it glides in a ghostly manner, may be traced the 
motion of its friendliness and guardianship and of its supernatural 
power and wisdom ; the belief that it was a reincarnation of a dead 
man’s soul, a messenger from the gods, and, finally, the Agathodamon 
of so many lands and so many races of men. 

The serpent’s strangeness and serpent-worship are thus seen as 
cause and effect. Now, there is another effect, or another subject, 
so mixed up with the one I have been considering that this paper 
might appear incomplete without some notice of it—I refer to the 
widely-prevalent belief in the existence of serpents of vast size and 
supernatural powers; in many cases the demons or guardian spirits 
of rivers, lakes, and mountains. Given the profound veneration for 
the natural serpent, and the mental condition in which the mythical 
faculty is very strong, men would scarcely fail to see such monsters 
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in certain aspects of nature coinciding with certain mental moods ; 
and that which any person saw, and gave an account of, as he would 
have done of a singular tree, rock, or cloud which he had seen, the 
others would believe in ; and believing, they would expect to see it 
also; and with this expectation exciting them, when the right mood 
and aspect came they undoubtedly would see it. 

Even to our purged and purified vision nature is full of suggestions 
of the serpent—that is, to those who are familiar with the serpent’s 
form and have been strongly impressed with its strangeness. Ruskin 
has called the serpent a ‘living wave,’”’ and compares it in motion to 
a “wave without wind.” In many of its aspects the sea is serpent- 
like; never more so than when the tide rises on a calm day, when 
wave succeeds to wave, lifting itself up serpentwise, gliding noiselessly 
and mysteriously shorewards, to break in foam on the low beach and 
withdraw with a prolonged hissing sound to the deep. Again, he 
has compared the serpent in motion to a “current without a fall.” 
Before I had read Ruskin, or knew his name, the swift current of a 
shallow stream had reminded me on numberless occasions of a serpent 
in rapid motion. When rushing away at its greatest speed, the 
creature, as one looks down on it, changes its appearance from a 
narrow body moving in a sinuous line to a broad straight band, the 
outward and inward curves of the body appearing as curved lines on 
its surface, and the spots and blotches of colour forming the pattern 
as shorter lines. The shallow pebbly current shows a similar pattern 
on its swiftly moving surface, the ripples appearing as light and dark 
slanting lines that intersect, cross, and mingle with each other. 

Viewed from an elevation, all rivers winding through thelower levels, 
glistening amidst the greens and greys and browns of earth, suggest 
the serpent form and appear like endless serpents lying across the 
world. Probably it is this configuration and shining quality of 
rivers, as well as the even, noiseless motion of flowing water, 
which has given rise to the belief among many savage tribes of huge 
water-serpents, like that of the stupendous Mother of the Waters, sup- 
posed to lie extended at the bottom of the Amazon, Orinoco, and other 
great rivers of tropical South America. The river boa of these regions 
is probably the largest existing serpent on the globe, but it is a small 
creature to the fabled monster that rests beneath the flood—so small 
comparatively that it might well be regarded as one of the unseen 
monster’s newly-born young. 

There is also something in the hypnotic effect produced by deep 
clear water when gazed on steadily and for a long time which may 
have given rise to the African superstition of the Icanti already 
mentioned. Among some North American tribes there also existed a 
belief in a serpent of enormous size that reposed at the bottom of some 
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river or lake, and once every year rose to the surface showing a shin- 
ing splendid stone on his head. 

The mountains, too, have their serpent-shaped guardians: thus, it 
was believed by the neighbouring tribes that a huge camoodi, or boa, 
rested its league-long coils on the flat top of the table mountain of 
Roraima in Venezuela. Doubtless a serpent of cloud and mist; of 
the white vapour that, forming at the summit, dropped down in 
a long coil, or crept earthwards along the deep fissures that score the 
precipitous sides. 

Other beliefs of this kind might be adduced, and other resem- 
blances to the serpent’s form and motion in nature traced, but enough 
on this point has been said. If it is due to these resemblances that 
the savage is disposed to see the life and intelligent spirit he attri- 
butes to nature, and to all natural objects, take the serpent form, 
may we not believe that the serpent-myths of the earlier civilised 
races originated in the same way Doubtless in many cases, with 
the development of the reasoning powers and the decay of the mythi- 
cal faculty, the fable would be somewhat changed in form and embel- 
lished, and perhaps come at last to be regarded as merely symbolical. 
But symbolism does not exist among barbarians and savages: it 
comes in only when the intellect has progressed sufficiently far to 
become enamoured of subtleties. When the savage Shawnees heard the 
hissing of a great snake in the thunder, and saw in the lightning a 
fiery serpent descending to the earth, the beings they heard and saw 
were real—as real as the rattlesnake. The same may be said of the 
monster serpent with a precious stone for a crown of the Iroquois 
and Algonquins; and of the mighty Onnient, the serpent of the 
Hurons, bearing a horn on its head with which it was able to pierce 
through rocks and hills. 

Greater than these (as gods are greater than heroes) were some of 
the serpents of old, and they also had a vastly greater influence on 
human destiny ; but in their origins they were probably the same— 
merely the strange births of the mythical faculty and the lawless 
imagination of the primitive mind:—the Mexican Cihua Cohuatl, 
“the woman of the serpent,’ and mother of the human race; and the 
serpent of the Edda that encircled the world; and Persian Ahriman, 
“the old serpent having two feet,’ who seduced Mechia and 
Mechiana, the first man and woman ; and, most awful of all, Aphdéphis, 
“the destroyer, the enemy of the gods, and devourer of the souls of 
men; dweller in that mysterious ocean upon which the Boris, or boat 
of the sun, was navigated by the gods through the hours of day and 
night, in the celestial region.” 

W. H. Hupson. 
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THE FRENCH IN TUNIS. 


I tuink that the impression left on the mind of the ordinary 
traveller, after a scamper along the coast towns of Tunis and a stay 
of twelve days in Tunis town and round Bizerta, would be that, as 
regards their occupation of the country, the French have done very 
well indeed. Such at all events were my impressions, when passing 
rapidly through the country last January, on sport and sight-seeing 
intent. 

I own that, with the usual British idea that no one is of any use 
at colonising besides ourselves, I had expected to find a country but 
one degree, or perhaps two degrees at the most, more civilised than, 
say, Marocco. And behold! in every townlet is a post- and 
telegraph-office, excellently well built for the most part, with sober 
Arabs in their burnouses and bare legs, writing telegrams and 
filling up money-orders; a network of wires and té/égraphes optiques 
and good roads and communications and postal deliveries extending 
throughout the country; the land under cultivation, with natives 
at work everywhere, under the olive-trees and behind the plough ; 
harbour works and jetties and quays being constructed at nearly all 
the sea-ports, channels dredged and light-houses built; and, in the 
bigger towns, boulevards and gas-lamps and ca/és-concerts and brandy 
shops—in fact the whole work of civilisation in full swing. Nearly 
thirteen years, it is true, have elapsed since the outrageously high- 
handed proceedings of France gave her practical command of the 
country, and no doubt under British rule the country would have 
reached its present stage of development six years ago or more. 
But yet it came on me as a surprise to find that the French had so 
quickly and thoroughly utilised the bitter experiences gained by 
them in subduing and colonising Algeria, and had turned what was 
in truth a barbarous country twenty years ago into an outwardly 
flourishing and respectable community. 

I say “outwardly flourishing” for choice : for in the first place 
such a short stay as was mine is not conducive to discovering much 
of the internal florescence of a country ; and in the second place signs 
are not wanting that, from a French point of view at all events, 
the colonisation and development of the land will not proceed at 
such a rapid pace as it has hitherto done. The reason is the same 
one as that which saps the roots of the growth of France as a great 
nation. Money is there, organisation is there (in a high degree), 
official energy is there, but—the French population is wanting. In 
the words of one of the men whose skill originated and effected the 
occupation, “ J] faut peindre pour attirer les colons!” but if there 
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is no surplus population in France from which to draw the colonists, 
you may paint till you are blue in the face and no colonists will 
come, Whilst, in Tunis town itself, the Maltese have, since the 
occupation, increased in round numbers from 8,000 to 13,000, and 
the Italians have more than doubled, till there are in this town alone 
over 20,000, besides nearly 30,000 more in the country, the French 
population has remained almost absolutely stationary, so that if one 
deducts the troops and officials of all sorts there remain not more 
than 2,000 genuine French colons in the town, besides a floating 
French town population of 2,000 more, who contribute nothing to 
the prosperity of the country. 

And the same is true with regard to the rest of the “ Regency.” 
The last census (1891) gave the grand total of 10,030 French 
civilians, men, women and children throughout the country, includ- 
ing Tunis town. If we take the official classes at 2,500, and the 
French (unofficial) inhabitants of Tunis town at 4,000, there remain 
but 3,500 French civilian subjects in the whole of the rest of the 
country. 

This is indeed a serious consideration for the French, and a state 
of things for which one can see no future remedy. It will bring 
the country more and more into the hands of foreigners, and who 
knows what it may not lead to? In the great war, which everybody 
expects will take place in the next three or four years—as they have 
been expecting ever since 1871—France is quite certain to take an 
important réle. With her hands full by sea and land, and fighting 
perhaps three or more great Powers, what more likely than that the 
tribes of Algeria and Tunis will rise, as Algeria did in 1871, and 
that with the help of the population of Italians in Tunis—not of the 
most law-abiding description at the best of times—they will make 
the most strenuous efforts to turn out their hated conquerors ? And 
then perhaps Italy will have her revenge for the events of 1881, and 
Tunis will change hands—who knows ? 

There is little doubt that Tunis will play an important part in the 
future of the Mediterranean. Look at the map. Nearly half way 
between Gibraltar and the Suez Canal, and opposite the narrow 
channel between Sicily and Cape Bon, through which passes the 
main stream of traffic to the East, lies this newly-annexed bit of 
French territory. From its geographical position alone, its value 
must be of such importance to the State that possesses it, that 
whether we look upon it as a source of strength or of weakness, 
in either case it is certain to become a point for the occupation of 
which the enemies of the Power in possession will strive to the 
uttermost. 

Let us see whether Tunis is a source of strength, or of weakness, 
to France. 
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Tunis fell into the hands of her conqueror by what one might 
almost call pure good luck, so favourable were the circumstances. 
Although France hai been trying for the past thirty years to get a 
secure footing in the country, she had never previously met with 
such excellent opportunities as occurred in the spring of 1881. The 
Société Franco-Africaine had just succeeded, against all Tunisian and 
Mahomedan opposition, in purchasing the late Prime Minister’s 
huge property of the Enfida, and this property was being claimed 
back by a Jew, backed up, it was said, by foreign influence. 
French railway susceptibilities were deeply hurt at having lost the 
Tunis-Goletta Railway to an Italian company; there was a strong 
minister in Paris, and an exceedingly weak old Bey at Tunis. What 
more was wanted? Only a rising of Kroumirs on the Algerian 
border, and that was easily managed at a month’s notice. All went 
like clock-work, and, within six weeks of the opening of operations, 
the Bey had signed away the independence of his country, and 
Tunis was in French hands. 

The curious part of the story is that France had not, on first com- 
mencing operations against the Kroumirs, intended to attempt the 
annexation of the country. All she desired was to obtain a certain 
footing, and perhaps a little land besides. This was a well-known 
fact at the time, whilst the aims of the French commanders them- 
selves did not extend beyond securing, at the most, two or three 
“strategical points,” such as Kef, Tabarca, and Bizerta. But 
when a hungry man finds a ripe apple hanging at the level of 
his mouth he usually picks it, and so it was with the French. 
Having pretended to chastise the Kroumirs, and having found no 
further opposition of any sort in Tunis, they occupied the strategical 
points and pushed on. Tunis gossip has it that orders were sent 
from Paris to hold hard, but that they were wilfully disregarded. 
This may not be true, but there is no doubt about the sequel. The 
Powers, and especially Italy, were confounded at this uncalled-for 
aggression, but what intensified the anger of the Italians four-fold 
was that, with the additional advantage of a huge resident colony, 
they might have done exactly the same thing themselves if they 
had only thought of it. 

Once landed in the country by this wave of good luck, the French 
gasped and looked about them. They were not long in establishing 
themselves firmly. With exceedingly wise forethought they 
recognised that if they labelled Tunis a Protectorate instead of a 
Possession, they would not only keep other Powers from interfering 
with them, but would secure the internal administration of the 
country at little or no cost to themselves. So the farce was kept up. 
The Bey was continued as nominal ruler, and all the taxes that he 
collected were utilised as revenue for improving and opening up the 
country for the benefit of the French. Every penny that has been 
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spent on the roads, buildings, ports, telegraphs and communications 
that so excite the admiration of the casual tourist, even to the salaries 
of all civil officials, French or otherwise, hus come out of the country 
itself. The only money spent in the country by the Republic is that 
devoted to the maintenance of the French troops: even France her- 
self had not the hardihood to ask the Bey to pay for these. The 
name of Protectorate was shortly exchanged for that of Regency, 
and the French Governor was termed a Resident-General. : And 
finally, there are still, to keep up appearances, French Consuls and 
Vice-Consuls in the different ports. 

So far, good—nay more, excellent. And when one looks on the 
development of the country, the peace that reigns around, the 
apparent acquiescence of natives in the rule of the French, and the 
measures adopted by the latter for strengthening their hold, one 
is tempted to exclaim: “ Perfect! what a valuable Possession, and 
what a source of strength to France in the Mediterranean ! ” 

But there is another side to the picture. 

Ever since her acquisition of Tunis in 1881, France has been 
watched with jealous eyes by at least four great Powers: Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria, and Italy. Turkey forms a fifth State 
that looks with the utmost suspicion on the movements of the French, 
and this more particularly with regard to her cherished province of 
Tripoli, which bounds Tunis on the south-east. Italy, as everyone 
knows, is intensely hostile to France for a variety of reasons, the 
greatest of all perhaps being the one we are treating of. She is 
also the nearest of the European States in point of actual distance. 
Germany and Austria, as forming with Italy the other parties of the 
Triple Alliance, are bound to keep a watchful eye on France’s doings 
all over the world, for their own sakes as well as for that of their 
ally. Great Britain of course too, for the obvious reason that naval 
supremacy in the Mediterranean is absolutely essential to her very 
existence as a great Power. 

Now, the indirect influence which these Powers have in preventing 
France from making the most of her new Possession is immense. It 
appears on every side, though it is of course more apparent from a 
political point of view than from that of internal development. 

The first thing to which France had to turn her attention in 
Tunis was the means by which she was to secure permanently her 
possession. In acountry thus geographically situated, it was abso- 
lutely necessary to secure possession by force of arms, that is to say, by 
despatching troops into the country, and by fortifying the weak 
points on the coast and in the interior. Fortification of the coast 
line might perhaps have been avoided by an increase of the French 
Navy, but this would have necessitated the construction of additional 
ships and of an elaborate system of mines, torpedo-boats, and look- 
out stations, besides pre-supposing complete supremacy in the adjacent 
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waters. With Malta close at hand, and with no time to construct 
an extra fleet—even imagining that the Bey would be kind enough 
to pay for it—it was no doubt simpler and cheaper to draft in troops 
from Algeria, and to strengthen coast defences with the help of the 
Tunisian Budget. 

Of all the places along the coast-line, none was more worthy of 
being defended than Bizerta. As all the world now knows, thanks 
chiefly to the writings of certain German strategists, who were the 
first to give publicity to its enormous importance, the town of 
Bizerta stands at the narrow entrance to the finest harbour in the 
map of Europe, the lake of Bizerta, which is in itself “large enough 
and deep enough to shelter the fleets of the world,” besides being 
protected by hills on all sides from any wind that blows. Even were 
there only a small harbour here, the strategical importance of its 
position would necessitate the extension of harbour works and the 
erection of batteries in its defence. This place had long been looked 
upon with greedy eyes by France, and the desire for its occupation 
was undoubtedly one of the chief incentives to the annexation of 1881. 
Therefore one might be justified in concluding that, during the past 
thirteen years, the entrance to this harbour would have been rendered 
absolutely impregnable by sea and by land, that arsenals would have 
been erected, torpedo-stations built, and the whole surroundings con- 
verted into a place forte of the first order. 

But it is not so. At present the defences of Bizerta are limited to 
a battery of field-guns in an ancient fort, and several rows of little 
red wooden pegs stuck about on the summit of various small hills 
overlooking the town. These pegs no doubt denote the sites of 
future works, and one or two roads in their direction have been com- 
menced or laid out, also with red pegs; but at the present time 
nothing further has been done, nor is anything being done. It is 
true that the works for the new canal are in full swing, and that the 
latter is nearly finished ; but one would have thought that the defences 
would have come first and the canal afterwards. 

The reason for this otherwise inexplicable delay is to be found in 
the attitude of the great Powers aforesaid. If an apparent explana- 
tion is to be found in the fact that in 1881 France promised not to erect 
defences at Bizerta, one may well ask, ‘‘ Why then these red pegs?” 
or, to take a similar case, “‘ Why is Batoum so strongly fortified ?” 
No. The true explanation is that as long as the eyes of hostile 
Powers are fixed on Bizerta, and take note, by diplomatic action or 
otherwise, of any formidable preparations on the part of France there 
or elsewhere in the country, so long will France hesitate to take 
serious action with regard to strengthening her defences. 

The Tripolitan frontier is another case very much in point. With 
a view to attracting into Tunis the huge stream of commerce from 
the interior of Africa, of which for many years Ghadamés has been 
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the collecting-point, and which from thence finds its main outlet 
through the ports of Tripoli, the French have been gradually edging 
southwards in the direction of that town. But sleepy old Turkey, 
however indifferent, she may be to her European interests, has kept 
her African eye very wide open indeed, and has no intention what- 
ever of allowing any tampering with her lucrative channels of com- 
merce in this direction. French troops have been trickling down 
towards the frontier for some time past, and a nicely-connected series 
of little posts has been established on the edge of the Saharan region. 
But Turkey has made a counter-move, and there is now a consider- 
able Turkish force within easy reach of the Tripolitan frontier. The 
settlement of the boundary-line itself is a much-vexed question, for, 
as on the Moorish frontier of Algeria, the district through which it is 
most likely to pass is inhabited by nomad tribes, to whom the name 
of “ scientific frontier ” conveys no idea whatever. As long as their 
sheep and cattle find good pasturage it is completely immaterial to 
them where they pitch their tents, and whether it is Turkey or 
France that claims sovereignty over them. This state of things 
affords excellent opportunity for claims and counter-claims on either 
side, so that the Franco-Turkish Boundary Commission, which met 
some time ago on the spot, is likely to have a prolonged session. 
Several matters on which the representatives of the two countries 
could not agree have been forwarded to Constantinople for settle- 
ment, and it is not impossible that some considerable time may elapse 
before the necessary decisions are given by the Sublime Porte. Nor 
is it likely that these will be favourable to France. 

Now to meet these concentrations of Turkish troops, it is only 
natural that France would much like to move an equal number of 
troops to her side of the frontier. But here again, and very much 
d propos, the indirect influence of other Powers steps in, and, much 
to her disgust, France is not allowed to do herself justice and bring 
more troops into the country. How long this deadlock is likely to 
continue is a question for diplomatists to solve. 

Other cases of this influence might be easily adduced, but the 
above instances are sufficient for the purposes of this article. 

Thus it happens that at present Tunis is to France somewhat as a 
nut wrapped up in a bit of paper is to a monkey at the Zoo. He is in 
a desperate hurry to get at his treasure and make the most of it, but 
whenever he sits down in a corner to undo his precious parcel, half- 
a-dozen other monkeys make for him, and compel him to postpone 
the operation. Perhaps the monkey will eventually get at the 
contents of his parcel, but it will take time, and possibly by then 
his teeth will have become too feeble to crack it. 

I have already referred to the stagnant state of the French colonists 
as regards numbers, and I would now add that, as regards enter- 
prise, they are in no better a position. It may be that the dearth of 
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numbers has a good deal to do with this want of French commercial 
energy, but the fact remains that private enterprise in the country 
is in the hands, not of Frenchmen, but of foreigners. Comparing 
French with British colonists, the latter go to a far country, bag 
and baggage, determined to make their home and their money in 
the land of their adoption. If they succeed in making their fortune 
there, in a few cases they come back to England to enjoy it; in the 
vast majority they remain out there to open up the country, and to 
add to their increasing thousands. Not so the French colon. In 
most instances his transference to the new country is the result not 
so much of choice as of necessity. Instead of his being drawn from the 
overflowing young blood of a nation which is eager to make itself new 
outlets for its energy, and is anxious to implant in the new land some 
of the vigour it has inherited from its mother-country, the French 
colon comes sadly over because his country can hold him no more. 
He cultivates his little patch of ground with one eye on “la belle 
France ” and the other on his potatoes, and when he has scraped 
together enough to allow him to live in comfort in the land of his 
forefathers, returns thither, and strives to forget he has ever 
left it. 

I have above given the numbers of the Christian population of the 
country, and, in order to show the proportion of farmers to the whole, 
have now only to add that, of the total figure of 10,030 French subjects, 
only 619 are returned as agriculteurs, The native population, by the 
way, amounts to only 1} million souls in the whole country, so 
that there is plenty of room for intending immigrants. As regards 
the land itself, it is by nature extremely fertile. With the help of 
irrigation, by means of artesian wells in the southern parts and by 
water-channels from the numerous rivers in the northern half, it 
would return large profits to any capitalists who might feel inclined 
to sink a little money in this direction. Even as it is, the country 
round Tunis town and at the foot of the hills to the north-west is 
in a high state of cultivation, and an artesian well sunk near Gabés 
(in the south) has produced extraordinary results on the sandy soil 
in the neighbourhood. But yet, with all these openings for enter- 
prise, there are huge tracts of land either totally uncultivated or 
only scratched at intervals by the primitive plough of the native 
householder. The export of wheat, barley, esparto grass (to be had 
almost for the pulling) and pulse, already brings in a sum of £700,000 
per annum, but this could be doubled, and perhaps trebled, if intelli- 
gent European colonists were only at hand to develop the natural 
riches of the country. They are, however, not to be had for love 
or money, and as long as France holds the reins it will always 
remain 80. 

What, in the name of common sense, one may well ask, is the use 
of France trying to extend her empire throughout the world by 
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means of colonies in Senegambia, the Sahara, the Congo, Cochin 
China, the Pacific, Siam, Timbuctu and elsewhere, when she has 
got barely enough children with which to populate the mother- 
country? And yet the earth-grabbing fever has attacked her too. 
It is useful, no doubt, when things are becoming a little too warm 
at home, to distract public attention by getting up small disturb- 
ances on other continents, and annexing more land from innocent 
and helpless nations, but is it wise ? After the shouts of ‘ La Patrie” 
and ‘‘ La Gloire ” have died away, after the victorious general and his 
troops have returned home to be felicitated and decorated, and after 
the bits of paper to which unwitting chiefs have affixed their mark 
have been carefully docketed as treaties and laid away in the Bureaux 
des Affaires Etrangéres, what then? The Administrator goes out to 
the new colony, gets things a bit in order, and sits down to wait for 
colonists. A few doubtful characters turn up, who make what they 
can out of their new acquisition and quickly disappear. The natives 
are, perhaps, not yet quite happy in their minds, and may necessitate 
more troops being sent out to keep them in order. And the colonists 
who are going to reap the benefit of this annexation, and turn the 
country into a new source of profit and joy for themselves and 
La France, where are they? Conspicuously absent, and ever 
will be. 

Each new colony, instead of being an acquisition to France, means 
so much more out of her pocket, so many more miles of frontier to 
defend, and so many more square miles of anxiety and trouble. It 
is strange that this view does not present itself to Frenchmen, but 
so far it appears to have escaped their notice. 

I think that if we take these matters into consideration, we shall 
come to the conclusion that the prosperity of Tunis is a good deal 
more apparent than real. Although the development of the country 
has cost France nothing, still, none of her life-blood has been in- 
fused into her new colony, and the efforts of her rulers from Paris 
have been frustrated by foreign influence. 

French Tunis is now but a sickly sapling, planted in a valuable 
soil. In spite of every care lavished upon it, it shows but a few 
blossoms where it should be putting forth branches and gaining 
strength to stand upright. A time may come when the sapling will 
hold up its head and become a credit to its Algerian parent-tree, 
but at present it seems more likely to prove a source of anxiety to 
its owner, who is prevented by his neighbours from fencing it round 
and may wake up some morning to find that somebody else has 
hewn down his sapling and has planted in its soil a more vigorous 
cutting of hisown. Which little allegory is intended to show that, in 
my humble opinion at least, Tunis is a source more of weakness than 
of strength to its present owner. 

GLEICHEN. 
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Tue claims of Labour for full and direct representation in Parlia- 
ment, on county councils, municipalities, local boards, school boards, 
vestries, and boards of guardians, are now being more vigorously 
forced to the front than at any previous period. All ministers, 
politicians, and public men have to listen to the claims, and to reckon 
with the Labour forces behind them; for any real glory or pros- 
perity our country can boast of has come through industry by Labour ; 
and the workers, forming the great majority of the nation, are being 
conscious of this, and are discriminating more and more as they 
emerge from the darkness of ignorance, between the hypocritical 
disguises with which class governments invest their maladminis- 
tration, misrepresentation, and tyranny, and that which makes a 
nation great and its people prosperous. They are clamouring for a 
more equal division of enlightenment, comfort, leisure, recreation, 
and liberty. But clamour by itself will never attain that end; and 
Labour must put its own shoulder to the wheel if the political waggon 
is to be got out of the rut in which it is now sticking; and it is this 
conviction which is producing the growing determination of the 
working classes to be directly represented in Parliament and on 
governing bodies by men of their own class. They have never 
been represented on any of our public bodies in any real sense 
directly or indirectly. Their representation has been the employee 
by the employer, the sweated worker by the sweater, poverty by the 
capitalist and the philanthropist, slum-life by the slum-owner, the 
agricultural labourer by lords, landlords, and country squires, while 
their general welfare, both of body and soul, has been entrusted to the 
Church, and all acting together have made “ England the Paradise 
of the Rich, the Purgatory of the Wise, and the Hell of the Poor.” 

Whichever party may be in office, landlords and capitalists are 
always in power. They use it to lay hands for themselves on the 
nut of Labour, and to obtain the nut of Labour while the working 
classes have been expected to remain content with the husks, washed 
down by promises from the rival political leaders who, once in 
power, do as little as they can beyond taking care of the interests 
of their class until the next election, when the old round of promises 
and pretentious friendship by both Liberal and Tory begins again, 
with the same result as before. Can the worker be wondered at if, 
in taking off the blinkers of ignorance, and putting on the spectacles 
of education and intelligence, he takes a leaf out of the book of 
‘“‘his betters,” and imitates their determination to be represented 
in Parliament by men of his own set. 

The Liberal and Conservative parties, representing as they do 
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the class depending on rent, interest, and profit, are, from the working- 
class point of view, really not two political parties at all, but an organ- 
ised concentrated ring, representing everything but Labour or the 
class that lives by wages. They have no hunger for food, no pawning 
of Sunday clothes to pay rent, no fireless grates, no bare floors or 
clotheless beds, no fear of unemployment, and no paupers’ coffins 
awaiting their well-nourished corpses. All those needs which are 
matters of life and death being satisfied for them, they have no such 
terrible “spur to prick the sides of their intent” as Labour has. 
Whatever mere readjustments of the present system, whatever fanciful 
speculative ideals they may occupy themselves with, their only real 
need in Parliament is to protect their own incomes; and this they 
can only do by keeping things in the main just as they are. 

Hence, the demand for direct independent Labour representation, 
by which is meant independent of, but not indifferent to, already 
existing political parties. In the north, south, east, and west of 
England this demand is growing with startling rapidity, and is 
already recognised by the Conservative and Liberal parties as a 
“ dangerous ” factor in politics. It is true that the organisation of 
the workers, educationally, socially, and politically, is as yet only in 
its infancy ; but the infancy of a giant is more formidable than the 
maturity of a person of ordinary stature; and the infant hand is 
making its power known and felt. 

The education of the masses during the past ten years, in the 
direction of direct representation of Labour in Parliament and collec- 
tive ownership and control of industry, has been effected partly by 
the object-lessons of experience—and very bitter and barbarous 
lessons they have been—and partly by the propaganda carried on 
by socialistic and democratic political societies. Among the forces 
thus at work, the following are worth specifying :— 


(a) Compulsory (and now free) education. 

(2) Trades unionism and organisation. 

(c) Strikes and lock-outs. 

(d@) Unemployment. 

(e) The Social Democratic Federation. 

(f) The Fabian Society. 

(g) Labour electoral associations, national and local. 

(h) The Independent Labour Party. 

(i) The Champion-Barry Tory Independent Labour Party. 
(/) The Red Vans of the English Land Restoration League. 


(a) Compulsory education, as was predicted by its most far- 
sighted opponents in 1870, is arming the working population with a 
weapon which will finally effect their complete emancipation. As 
long as education was on the side of the classes, and ignorance on 
that of the masses, the struggle between them could have only one 
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issue ; and the upper and middle classes knew this well enough to 
maintain their advantage by keeping the people ignorant, until it 
became apparent that no modern State could hold its place in the 
industrial markets of the world unless its workmen were educated. 
The age of popular ignorance is rapidly passing away, and the new 
educational policy is being pushed by Labour leaders, who do not 
merely say, agitate, organise, but agitate, educate, organise. The 
best proof that this advice is being acted upon may be found in the 
questions which candidates now have to answer at elections for 
Parliament, municipalities, local boards, vestries, &c. These ques- 
tions are often the means of educating the candidates, who find in 
them more knowledge of the duties and powers at stake than they 
themselves possess. 

(5) The Trades Union Congress is the recognised trumpet of 
trades organisation throughout this country. This Congress, held 
annually in different parts of the United Kingdom, gives a collective 
opinion on all questions affecting organised Labour, the members of 
each trade organisation expressing their opinion by the vote of their 
trade delegate. For many years the political representation of 
Labour has been neglected, and by many of the older trades unionists 
purposely ignored, they having no hope of ever forming an inde- 
pendent Labour party, or, perhaps, preferring to support one of the 
two already existing political parties as the easiest way of making 
the best of a weak position. This is surprising enough ; for on perusal 
of the Annual Reports, it appears that at least two-thirds of their 
annual resolutions consist in asking the Government to do for them 
what they are unable to do for themselves. Recently, however, all this 
has been changed. The delegates of different trades’ societies, skilled 
and unskilled, express an almost unanimous desire for direct Labour 
representation. Foremost among these bodies, which have already 
taken action, is the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which, in 
June, decided :— 

“If at any time it shall appear to the Council desirable to contribute 
towards the expenses of a member of the Society as a candidate for election 
as a member of the House of Commons, they shall have power, after 
submitting the question to a vote of the members, to cause a levy to be 
made for payment of such contributions, and of an annual allowance to such 
member if elected ; such levy not to exceed threepence per year per 
member.” 

This small levy, if imposed on the 72,000 members, will bring in 
an annual income of £900, enough to support at least two members 
in Parliament until the time when payment of members by the State 
and election expenses from the rates become a reality. The General 
Railway Workers’ Union decided on a policy of direct Labour repre- 
sentation in the year 1890, and have reaffirmed their decision since 
then. Many others, too numerous to mention, are advancing in the 
same direction ; and at the last annual Trades Union Congress, held 
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in Belfast, in September, 1893, and composed of 380 delegates, 
representing 900,000 trades unionists, definite action was decided 
upon for the selection and financing of parliamentary candidates. The 
two following clauses were adopted by a very large majority :— 


‘* Selection of Candidates.—(1) The selection of candidates in every case to 
rest with the localities in the firstinstance. If at any time, however, it should 
be impossible to secure a suitable local candidate, a candidate may then be 
selected by the locality from a list of persons approved by the committee. 
(2) All candidates receiving financial assistance must pledge themselves to 
support the Labour Programme as agreed upon from time to time by the 
Congress. 


‘* Financial.—(1) That a separate fund be established for the purpose of 
assisting independent Labour candidates in local and parliamentary elec- 
tions. (2) Each society desiring to affiliate with the movement shall 
subscribe annually to the election fund the sum of ds. Od. per 100 
members. (3) The administration of the aforesaid fund to be entrusted to a 
committee of thirteen persons (including secretary and treasurer) who shall be 
elected annually at the Congress by and from the delegates representing the 
contributing societies. The committee shall present annually to the contri- 
buting societies a statement of money received and expended during the year.” 


This independent policy, if skilfully and resolutely handled by cap- 
able and determined men on behalf of the trade organisations, would 
play havoc in the ranks of both the Conservative and Liberal parties. 

(c) The many strikes and lock-outs since the strike of the London 
Gasworkers, in 1888, have given a marked political impetus to the 
Labour cause. To take two prominent instances—the Manningham 
strike led to a parliamentary Labour candidature in Bradford in 
opposition to Mr. Alfred Illingworth; and the Hull strike forced 
the Hull dockers and workmen generally to the conclusion that they 
could no longer depend on a dock owner to represent them in Parlia- 
ment. During the past year the Cotton strike and miners’ lock-out, 
though costing the workers considerably over half a million pounds, 
with much sacrifice, suffering, and loss of life, have done more for 
independent Labour action than five years of energetic educational 
propaganda could have been expected to accomplish. So continu- 
ously have the workers been at war with the employers, that there 
is not a single organised worker in England who has not been either 
directly involved, or called upon to assist those who were. The 
misery and suffering that women and children have been helplessly 
called upon to endure in such barbarous warfare has so hardened the 
heart of the father against the strike weapon, that he now needs 
little argument to persuade him to look in another direction for help. 
The political machine at Westminster, too long the weapon of his 
opponents, lies ready to his hand if only he will make up his mind 
to seize it. 

(d) Unemployment, with its accompaniment of hunger and 
want, is the natural breeder of discontent, crime, violence, and 


anarchy. The unemployed worker with no redress, without hope, 
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sullenly examines his position, and compares it with that of others 
“who toil not, neither do they spin.” Be he Tory or Liberal in 
politics, he soon finds violent anarchism more reasonable than it 
seemed when he was in work; and by the time he has discovered 
that anarchism can do nothing for him, but get him into mischief, 
he is at least thoroughly weaned from the political pap that formerly 
sufficed for him, When trade revives he returns to employment with 
his opinions ripe for an independent Labour policy. 

(ec) The Social Democratic Federation of England persistently 
holds itself aloof from all other bodies. It acknowledges no candi- 
date as a Socialist, or as a genuine representative of the working- 
classes, unless he joins its ranks. At elections, when the members 
can muster money enough to run a candidate, they select him with- 
out consulting the rest of the constituency, and send him to the poll to 
win or lose, whether he is wanted or not, supporting him by vigorous 
and impartial abuse of all opinions and organisations except their 
own. ‘This they call a “no compromise” policy; and they carry it 
out so thoroughly that their candidate seldom secures as many votes 
as would accredit him as a representative of the company in a village 
tap-room. Nevertheless, the Social Democratic Federation is a 
force which makes for independent Labour representation. Ludicrously 
as its attempts at electioneering have failed, still its Socialist pro- 
paganda, which it carries on with extraordinary energy and assiduity, 
considering the insignificance of its numbers, has unquestionably 
had a telling and permanent effect on the minds of the workers; 
and as this propaganda is always associated with unsparing denun- 
ciation of both Conservatives and Liberals, the impression it leaves 
is always favourable to independent political action by the working- 
class, and strongly hostile to the old Radical policy of attaching the 
workers to the skirts of the Liberals. 

(f) As to the Fabian Society I must excuse myself a little, as my 
position as a member of the Executive Council of that body dis- 
qualifies me from giving an unbiassed account of it. However, I 
will quote the opinion of no less an authority than the official organ 
of the Gladstonians. ‘ The Fabian Society,” says The Speaker (4th 
November, 1893), “ consists of a few nobodies banded into a Society. 
. . . The blend of individual peculiarities which would thus be pro- 
duced would account for the collective type with which students are 
familiar under the name of Fabianism; a mixture of dreary, gassy 
doctrinairism and crackbrained farcicality set off by a portentous 
omniscience and a flighty egotism not to be matched outside the 
walls of a lunatic asylum.” This is quite enough to prove that the 
Fabian Society is pretty active and influential in the direction which 
the older Whigs most dread. The peculiarity of the Fabian Society 
is that it is a purely propagandist body, taking no direct political 
action in its own name, running no candidates, making no attempt 
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to enlist its converts in its own ranks, but permeating all existing 
political and Social organisations with Socialistic and Democratic 
doctrines, stirring them up to action, pointing out the best oppor- 
tunities to them, and supplying them with information, documents, 
a policy, and, if necessary, brains. The Fabians are, in fact, the 
Jesuits of the Labour movement ; and they have had a finger in more 
pies than is supposed, including some which even Zhe Speaker 
has swallowed with unsuspecting relish. In electioneering tactics 
they have always denounced the policy of abstention from voting. 
Where there was no possibility of a successful Labour candidature, 
they have joined the Liberal Associations in order to bring about 
the selection of as advanced a Liberal as possible ; and when they 
succeeded in this they backed the candidate vigorously at the elec- 
tion. At the last General Election this led to an impression that the 
Fabian Society was a section of the Liberal party. But the support 
they gave to all properly-organised and really hopeful independent 
Labour candidatures ought to have removed this very erroneous 
impression. At any rate, it was not the fault of the Fabians if the 
Liberals were surprised at the demand for an independent Labour 
campaign, which the Society published in these columns in Novem- 
ber last, a demand which has now been elaborated into “ A Plan of 
Campaign for Labour,” under which title it is now circulating in 
great numbers throughout the country, thanks to the invaluable 
advertisements it received from the attacks of the Gladstonian press. 
What the influence of the Fabian Society may be worth it is not 
for me to say; but there can be no question that such as it is, 
the Fabians have thrown it with all their might on the side of 
Independent Labour at the next General Election. 

(g) Labour electoral associations, national and local, have been 
formed with a special leaning towards Labour. Some favourable 
to independent action, others as auxiliaries to the Liberal. party. 
Events seem to show that, under equally capable management, those 
which pursue the former policy survive, whilst the others will dis- 
appear or shunt on to the independent line. Generally speaking, 
these associations are only useful educationally ; their direct political 
action amounts practically to nothing. 

(h) The Independent Labour Party was formed in January, 1893, 
when 125 delegates from local independent Labour Clubs, Work- 
men’s Federation, Trade Unions, Trades Councils, Labour League, 
Labour Church, Scottish Labour Party, Social Democratic Federation, 
Fabian Society, Eight Hours’ League, and other bodies throughout 
the country, met in conference at Bradford, under the presidency of 
Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., and merged their separate forces into the or- 
ganisation, now known as the Independent Labour Party, under the 
control of a National Administrative Council. The second general and 
annual Conference was held last month in Manchester, where the secre- 
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taryship was accepted by Mr. Tom Mann, and important changes were 
made in the personnel of the Council. It is too soon to estimate the full 
effect of these changes, but anyone who has done any political work 
in the Labour interest in the North of England lately, must admit 
that the opportunities of the Independent Labour Party are very great, 
and only need good management to be turned to immediate account. 

(‘) What I have called the Champion-Barry Tory Independent 
Labour Party consists of two persons, Mr. H. H. Champion and Mr. 
Maltman Barry, who publish a monthly organ, named The Labour Elec- 
tor, which they now describe as “‘ the organ of the Independent Labour 
Party.” The paper is, of course, simply the organ of the two gentlemen 
who publish it. Some years ago, under the editorship of Mr, Champion, 
it did splendid work in forwarding the Eight-hour question, in con- 
nection with which Mr. Champion may fairly claim as much credit 
as any living person ; but The Labour Elector, even at that time, was 
not a representative organ of Labour. At present, under the sole 
editorship of Mr. Maltman Barry, it scurrilously attacks every 
prominent person in the Labour movement unless he is prepared to 
oppose Home Rule and support Protection, Imperial Federation, and 
what is generally known as Tory-Democracy. Mr. Champion, how- 
ever, freely invites well-known Labour men or Socialists to contest 
parliamentary seats, promising pecuniary support, which, if 
they accept, gives him a considerable hold over them. Nothing is 
easier than to find money for a Labour candidate. This Labour 
candidate is run, not with the intention of winning a seat for 
Labour, but of making the return of the Conservative sure. Whether 
the suspicions which have been expressed that the subsidies negotiated 
by Messrs. Champion and Barry are of this nature are well founded, 
need not be discussed here; but it cannot be too thoroughly 
understood that Zhe Labour Elector and the “ party ” of which it pro- 
fesses to be the organ, are in no way representative of the general 
Labour or Socialist movement. The Independent Labour Party has 
expressly repudiated them ; and the current opinion in Labour circles 
seems to be that the Independent Labour party, in doing so, took a 
very politic step. 

(j) I have mentioned the red vans of the English Land Restora- 
tion League as among the bodies which have been educating the 
workers politically for some years past. These vans go from village 
to village, forming county unions among the agricultural labourers, 
and preaching the doctrines of Land Nationalisation and the Labour 
Programme. When I add that the lecturer, who has to live in the 
van and rough it a bit, doing plenty of hard work for nothing, is 
almost always an enthusiastic member of the Fabian Society, or 
some other Socialist society, it will be understood that the labourers 
do not hear much party politics of the conventional pattern from him. 

Closing this summary of the different bodies—strong, weak, and 
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pretentious—that are encouraging direct Labour representation, it 
may be taken for certain that Labour, in the future, will have a much 
louder voice in the political world than heretofore. How little 
chance it has had hitherto may be judged from the following analysis 
of the present House of Commons :— 


*««Tandholder M.P.’s (including the sons or heirs of great 
landed proprietors) ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ : . 130 


Lawyer interest . : ‘ , ‘ ; ; ; . 148 
Shipowners : : ; ° : . ° . . 25 
Liquor interest . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ - & 
Money interest . . . . ° . ° : . 30 
Railway interest , ‘ P : . , ; - 22 
Coalowners ; ‘ . ‘ . ; : , . 21 
Ironmasters ‘ 24 
Employing and manufacturing interests (excluding ship- 
owners) . : : : : : : : : - 116 
Labour interest . ‘ ° ° , ; ‘ . . 16 


**But the application of these figures becomes more emphatic when we 
observe the interests excluded from the House of Commons, thus :— 


450,000 railway shareholders have, of their number, in 
Parliament. 

380,000 railway servants have no direct representative. 

The landowning classes (in addition to their own select cham- 
ber, the House of Lords), have, of their number, in 


to 
to 


Parliament . : . 130 
800,000 agricultural labourers have only one dir ect repre- 
sentative . 1 


220,000 British merchant sailors have only one direct repre- 
sentative in the ‘‘ People’s House,” while the trades em- 
ployed in shipbuilding have none, but the limited class 
of shipowners and shipbuilders are represented in 


Parliament to the number of ‘ - 2 
66,000 persons connected w ith the legal profession have, 
members in the House ‘ . 148 


655,000 miners have only seven direct representatives in 
Parliament, while the very small and limited class of 
coalowners have fully . . , ° , ; . 2 


“‘There are fifteen millowners in Parliament, but not ono representative 
of the cotton operatives; twenty-four ironmasters, but not one ironworker. 
There are twenty-five directors in addition to railway directors; forty-four 
professional men ; twenty-one heirs to titles, and fifty-four belonging to the 
fighting interest. Twenty-seven members, of the Government and officials, 
draw £72,587 per year out of the State, some of whom are against payment of 
members.” 


The anomaly presented by these figures can only be appreciated 
in view of the fact that in 400 constituencies a majority of the voters 
belong to the working class. An analysis of the voting at the last 
General Election will show the weak position of the two political 
parties at the present time, and how easily this will become 
weaker if Labour asserts itself. 


* «‘ Labour Electoral Association Report ’’ 1893. 
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At the last General Election 204 members were elected with majo- 
rities of less than 500. 

Conservative small majorities:—107 Conservatives or Liberal 
Unionists were elected with majorities of less than 500. 20 of 
these had majorities between 500 and 400; 25 ranged from 400 to 
300; 22 from 300 to 200; 21 from 200 to 100; 8 ranged from 100 
down to 50 ; and 11 had majorities less than 50. 

Liberal small majorities :—97 Liberals (excluding Ireland) were 
elected with majorities less than 500; 80 had majorities less than 
400 ; and 68 of these had majorities less than 300 ; 44 less than 200; 
19 less than 100; and 10 less than 50. 

In all these constituencies, and with very little organisation, 
Labour, through the industrial population, can give the casting vote 
as between Conservative and Liberal, even when they are not pre- 
pared to run a candidate of theirown. The political ball is already 
at the feet of Labour, and only waits for Labour to kick it. When 
this is realised the Labour representation of fifteen, in the year 1893, 
will be multiplied into fifty. 

England is far behind other countries in direct Labour represen- 
tation. In Germany, for instance, the attempts of the German 
Government since 1878 to stop the progress of the Social Democratic 
movement have proved a farce. Obtaining its anti-Socialist law, 
from October 21st to December 17th, 1878, it suppressed 174 socie- 
ties, 44 journals, and 157 periodicals. It issued 375 edicts and paid 
over 1,000 domiciliary visits. In spite of this persecution, Social 
Democratic representation in the Reichstag has increased from nine 
in 1878 to forty-four in 1893. 

Australia has gone still further, as the following table will show :— 


AUSTRALIAN LABOUR Members, AvuGusT, 1893. 


| Number of | Number of | 
} Number of Labour | Labour 
| Colony. seats in membersin | members in Increase 
o Parliament. | present | last 
| Parliament. Parliament. 
New South Wales . . | 139 37 0 37 
a 95 12 6 6 
South Australia . . | 54 13 2 11 
Queensland . .. . 65 | 17 4 3 | 
Jaw Zeals 7 5 | ? - 
New Zealand ... 10 | 15 | (?) (?) 








Ireland, helped by what is virtually payment of members from 
America, has gone so far as to secure eighty-six seats by members 
pledged to a policy of Home Rule. Mr. Michael Davitt, in his 
article in the December number of the Nineteenth Century, states :— 
“Home Rule has over seventy solid votes in Parliament, as much at 
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the service of the British toilers as for the advancement of the 
interests of the labouring masses of Ireland.” As this assurance 
forms part of a bitter attack by Mr. Davitt on the protest recently 
made on behalf of these same British toilers by the Fabian Society, 
it can hardly be received with much conviction. 

The Labour movement has become far too strong and determined 
to lie down quietly in the gutter of the political arena, while Home 
Rule continues to walk over it crying “wait.” Labour will no 
longer be content to wait for Home Rule, even at the request of 
Mr. Michael Davitt. Ireland cannot complain of want of sympathy 
from Labour. That sympathy was voluntarily extended at a time 
when a Liberal Government were not the plausible friends of 
Ireland, but her implacable and coercive foes. I trust then, that a 
friendly and honourable alliance will be formed between the Irish 
party and the Labour party. The autocratic attitude of the Lords 
on the Home Rule question, the obstinate opposition of the Unionists 
in both Houses towards the political progress of Labour, and recent 
political changes point clearly to such an alliance. As the struggle 
of Democracy against class domination develops, new difficulties will 
arise which will make the need for the combination still plainer. 
I believe that with such an alliance the Irish and Labour parties 
combined will be masters of the situation in the House of Commons. 
The Whigs and moderate Liberals will, in that case, be forced across 
the floor of the House to the friends of monopoly, the Radicals will 
merge into the Irish, Labour, or Socialistic Party, which will represent 
Labour and the masses as against capital and the classes. This is 
likely to happen much earlier than is generally expected. How 
long, will be decided by how far and how soon Labour will force her 
way into Parliament, 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress can 
set to work at once to prepare for the next General Election if it is 
as unfettered by political partisanship as it ought to be. Initiative 
and energy on their part are all that is necessary. Labour never need 
be hampered by want of funds. The workers can afford all that is 
needed; and if they are not in earnest enough to provide it, they 
deserve to be non-represented and misrepresented. A national sub- 
scription or levy of a penny a year from every male worker in this 
country would bring in £35,000 a year. If weekly wage workers of 
all ages and both sexes were levied, or subscribed one penny a year 
each, we might rely on an annual income of at least £60,000. A 
levy of a penny a week from every London worker represented on 
the London Trades Council would bring in £10,000 a year. The 
London Trades Council have lately decided to establish a Labour 
Representation Committee to act for all London constituencies, and 
sub-committees are to be formed in every constituency for supporting 
and controlling Labour representation on all governing bodies. The 
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expenses will be borne by the local committees, the central committee 
paying for postage, printing, and stationery. These expenses are to 
be met by a voluntary subscription of 10s. per thousand members 
for local elections, and 10s. per one hundred members for parlia- 
mentary candidatures. If the 65,000 members endorse this policy by 
giving it practical support, much outside help will be forthcoming, 
and London representation can be revolutionised in a very short time. 

Mr. H. W. Massingham, in the Contemporary Review of December 
last, intimates that the idea of financing Labour candidates by means 
of a special fund is “‘ out of harmony with the steady resolve of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, to steer 
clear of election funds, and to put all its force into the movement for 
democratising Parliament by payment of members.” If this be true, 
it is entirely owt of harmony with the vigorous “resolve” of the 
Trades Union Congress itself, which declared, by 145 votes against 
78, in favour of “ establishing a separate fund, and that each society 
shall subscribe annually to the election fund the sum of 5s. per one 
hundred members.” This “resolve” was decided by those who 
evidently fully believe Mr. Massingham’s statement that payment of 
members was erased from the last Budget by Mr. Gladstone, who, 
like all the Liberals of his school, is more Conservative in his attitude 
to the new Labour movement than many of the Conservatives them- 
selves. If this Government is to proceed on Gladstonian principles, 
it would be interesting and instructive to Labour to know how 
Parliament is to be “‘ democratised ” other than by a special election 
fund for payment of Labour representatives. No doubt I shall be 
called a “ Fabian wrecker” for daring to question the revolutionary 
ardour of the Cabinet. If I am unjust, the Government can easily 
put me to shame by providing for payment of members in the next 
Budget, and further redeeming its Newcastle Programme pledges, 
especially as to the “‘ Free Breakfast Table,” by repealing the tax on 
tea, coffee, cocoa, chicory, chocolate, currants, and raisins. Graduated 
income-tax and taxes on land values and mining royalties will also 
have to play some part in the Budget if Sir William Harcourt wishes 
to eradicate the false impression that Labour has placed its trust in 
false hopes and false friends. A second Budget disappointment 
would give a keen spur to Labour representation. 

For my part, I have no faith in any real help coming to Labour 
except from Labour itself; and that is why I want to see, with the 
setting of the nineteenth century and the dawning of the twentieth, 
the long-hoped-for realisation of a real representative Labour or 
Socialistic party in the British House of Commons. 

Frep HammMIzt, 


Yi 





RETRAITE. 


On s’isole 4 Paris—quelle que soit ’horreur 
Apparente de vivre en ce cirque d’erreur, 

De luxe dur et des trop plausibles rancunes 

Du pauvre y voyant rouge—ainsi vont nos fortunes 
Sociales, depuis ce bon Quatre-vingt-neuf. 

Oui, l’on s’isole, méme en le laid Paris neuf. 

Moi, vieux parisien, je ne puis: Vhabitude! 

Mais j’ai tenté, pour fuir l’apre disquiétude 

De tous ces bruits méchants, et de ce plat soleil, 
D’habiter dans un cceur qui soit au mien pareil. 


Pauvres cceurs douloureux, vieux de deuils, non point d’age, 
Etant restés bien trop enfants pour tant d’usage, 

Ah, consolez vos pleurs passés, pieusement 

Priez Dieu qu’il vous fasse un présent plus clément 

Et, sans réves, dormez a deux, las d’aventures, 

Loin du bruit amorti des sots et des voitures ! 


PAUL VERLAINE. 
H6pital Broussais, 
Septembre, 1893. 
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CRAINTES. 


J&sus, mon sincére retour 
Aprés la fuite abominable, 
Pourra-t-il expier un jour 
Les crimes dont je suis coupable ? 


Crimes surtout, crimes d’esprit : 
Doutes, tiédeurs et sécheresses, 
Ma foi caduque ne les prit 

Pas en oraison. Les paresses 


Vinrent et vinrent les froideurs, 
Las! et la désertion toute. 
Depuis rédeurs et maraudeurs 
Furent mes compagnons de route, 


Quand le Malheur qui me sauva, 
Aux grands jours de votre victoire 
Sur mes démons, se retrouva 
Devant moi, témoin de ma gloire 


D’alors et de ma honte ici, 

Qui me ramena dans la voie 

Ou jallai, contrit et transi ; 

Mais peut-étre, hélas! que ma joie 


De me croire en grace rentré 
Exulte a tort, et qu’il se méle 
A mon repentir france, navré 
Pourtant, de la chose charnelle. 


Ah, Seigneur, si je me trompais ? 

J’ai tant peur des tours de ’ Immonde ! 
Ah oui, pour encor votre paix 

Encor moi sequestré du monde ! 


PAUL VERLAINE, 
Hépital Broussais, 
Septembre, 1893. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE TRUE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA.” 
To the Editor of Tae Fortnicutity Review. 


Sir,—I desire to offer a few words of criticism on Captain Gambier’s article, 
published in your January number of this year. I believe the article pre- 
sented to the English public for the first time the claim of Cousin versus 
Columbus. Some of the Paris papers announce that a communication on 
the subject has been made to the French Institute. 

That Jean Cousin, a sea captain of Dieppe, discovered the mouth of the 
river Amazon in 1488, four years before the first voyage of Columbus, was 
first maintained in this century by Estancelin (Recherches sur les Voyages et 
Découvertes des Naviyateurs Normands). He was followed by various 
patriotic writers among his countrymen (Vitet, Margry, Gaffarel), all 
taking their chief arguments from a work published in two 12mo volumes 
in 1785, by Desmarquets. In 1874, the work on which Captain Gambier 
seems mainly to rely (Sieur Asseline’s Antiquitez et Chroniques) was printed 
from unpublished manuscripts. It professes to date from 1688, six years 
before the burning of the Dieppe archives by the English. Asseline himself 
is said to have lived until 1703. 

This comprises all the evidence of the pretended discovery, or even of 
the existence of the supposed discoverer. Among living authorities on the 
discovery of America, Sefior Fernandez Duro, who represents the best 
Spanish research (Professor Froude has made known his work on the 
Armada), dismisses absolutely the claim of Cousin in four short pages 
(Sociedad Colombina Onubense, Memoria, Huelva, 1892). His one con- 
clusive reason is the total silence observed about the matter for more than 
two hundred years (1488 to 1688, supposing even that Asseline’s work dates 
from the latter year). M. Henry Harrisse, who is the completest authority on 
all documents concerning the early discoverers of America—and who is not 
tender of the Real Academia of Madrid—has not cared to notice the 
question, even in the latest editions of his elaborate list of discoverers. I 
have ventured to ask his reason for thus ignoring a claim made so much of 
by Captain Gambier, and have received a reply, in which I think all serious 
historical students will concur : ‘ Because it is without the slightest docu- 
mentary evidence.” 

Japtain Gambier seems desirous to anticipate this decision by an argu- 
ment familiar to those who treat of the value of testimony. Asseline said 
that he found the discovery duly noted in manuscripts of the time (1489, 
after Cousin’s return), documents which were then (1688) in the Dieppe 
archives. ‘*How could he have foreseen that in a few years from that 
date all possibility of contradicting him would be destroyed?” I cannot 
think that Asseline’s testimony inspires trust as to what he really found in 
the archives of Dieppe. He nowhere describes, definitely, any one docu- 
ment, and in his surroundings a reference to archives would mean any 
written tradition of whatever date in the past. Now, there was actually a 
Norman cartographer, one Jean Cossin, who is known to have lived much 
later than the supposed discoverer, but whose name and history in part fit 
in well with what Asseline relates of the latter. M. Harrisse gives the 
details concerning his life and work, always without reference to the present 
question. A fair-minded French writer (M. Gabriel Marcel, Hatrait du 
Bulletin de la Société Normande de Géographie, Rouen, 1891) thinks that 
he might well be the sea captain himself, projected backward in the 
abysm of time after the fashion of historical legends. The growth of the 
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legend in the hands of eighteenth-century chroniclers may be seen in their 
attributing to Cousin a name for the river Amazon (Maragnon) which had 
been popularised in France, in Asseline’s own time, by the Relations of the 
Jesuit Missions. But, apart from the little or no authority of testimony 
that comes two hundred years too late, the story of Cousin’s voyage, as 
originally related, is incredible in itself. Being commissioned to sell 
merchandise in Congo, he sailed straight across the Atlantic to Brazil, and 
then back in a wonderful zigzag to the Cape of Good Hope, which he thus 
also pre-discovered. One part of the tale has as much evidence in its 
favour as the other, while the two together should seem to form a reductio 
ad absurdum. 

Cousin’s discovery, even if true, would matter little unless it stood to 
Columbus’s voyage of 1492 in the relation of cause to effect. This is 
brought about, on the authority of Desmarquets, by a Vincent Pincon, who 
was Cousin’s ‘‘ second capitaine’’ and must have been the same as Vincent 
Pinzon of Palos, captain of the Nija, one of the three ships of Columbus, 
The description of the man answers closely to what has always been said 
by the historians of Columbus concerning Martin Alonso Pinzon, his chief 
associate in the discovery. ‘This parallelism gives rise to a suspicion of 
something more than mere historical projection. Captain Gambier, 
throughout his article, has even been led by the description to confound 
the real Vincent Pinzon with his brother Martin Alonso, whose history is 
well known. Without insisting on this discrepancy (necessitated by the 
fact that Vincent Pinzon is acknowledged by all to have discovered Brazil 
shortly after 1500), it is enough to say that the Pinzons once had every 
chance and interest to make known any knowledge of America possessed 
by one of their family previously to the voyage of Columbus in 1492. 
This was in the famous law-suit brought against the Spanish Crown by 
Diego Columbus and carried on for half a century, beginning with 1508. 
Many of the witnesses were companions of the Pinzons before the advent 
of Columbus, and some had taken part in the voyage. Whatever may be 
the value of their testimony in its details, it is certain that the only witness 
who spoke of any such knowledge was Martin Alonso’s son. He simply 
maintained that his father had seen America on a map in the library of 
Pope Innocent VIII., before he knew Columbus. Las Casas, who was 
living with the real Vincent Pinzon in America, declares that the latter 
never heard of the substance of the Pinzon claim against Columbus until 
the trial began. The testimony of Garcia Hernandez, in whom Captain 
Gambier finds the missing link between Columbus and Pincon, even makes 
it probable that these real Pinzons were supplying Columbus with money in 
1486, two years before the supposed voyage of Cousin. (The proceedings 


of the famous trial have been recently published by the Royal Academy of 


Madrid, Documentos de las Indias, 2a serie, 1892.) Moreover, it is fairly 
clear that Columbus first tried to sail without the Pinzons. It was only 
after a failure in obtaining suitable vessels and men that the latter came 
forward with ships and crew to help him. As to Queen Isabella’s varying 
states of mind and Columbus’s reasons for starting from the not s0 
‘obscure’ port of Palos, they present no difficulty in our actual know- 
ledge of the facts. The fear of Alexander VI. is also not a sufficient 
reason for the silence of Dieppe concerning its chief glory. England, still 
Catholic, and France herself, paid no such attention to the Pope’s line on 
the map, which was intended to arbitrate between Spain and Portugal. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Stopparp Dewey. 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-writien. 


